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THE NATURE OF CREATIVITY 


ROLLO MAY * 


HEN WE LOOK over the studies and writings in the psy- 

chological field on creativity, the first thing that strikes 
us is the paucity and inadequacy of the work. In academic 
psychology after the time of William James and during the 
first half of this century, the subject has been generally 
avoided as unscientific, mysterious, disturbing, and too corrup- 
tive of the scientific training of graduate students. Or, 
when some studies of creativity actually were made, they 
were in peripheral areas which creative people themselves 
felt had next to nothing really to do with creativity. For- 
tunately during the last ten years a change has been occurring. 
Such works as Max Wertheimer’s Productive Thinking (New 
York: Harper, 1945) mark one evidence of the shift, and 
the interdisciplinary investigations of creativity at several uni- 
versities are another evidence. 

In psychoanalysis and depth psychology the situation has 
been almost the same. Whereas psychoanalysts and other 
psychologists working clinically in psychotherapy have made 
a number of studies of creative activity, most of them are also 
felt by artists and other creative persons to have almost 
nothing to do with what the creative persons themselves rec- 
ognized to be going on in their creative moments. 

I well recall an incident some twenty years ago which 
brought vividly home to me the oversimplification and inade- 
quacy of the depth-psychological theories of creativity. One 

* Author, The Meaning of Anxiety, Man's Search for Himself, 
and editor, Existence: A New Dimension in Psychiatry and Psy- 
chology (1958). Dr. May's paper was presented at the Interdiscipli. 
nary Symposia on Creativity, Michigan State University, in January 
1958. It is to appear in nai and Its Cultivation, edited by 


Harold H. Anderson and scheduled for publication by Harper and 
Brothers in the summer of 1959. 
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summer I was traveling with a group of seventeen artists 
through central Europe studying and painting peasant art. 
While we were in Vienna, I procured an invitation from 
Alfred Adler, whom I had known and whose summer school 
I had attended, to bring the group of artists to his home for 
a private lecture. 

In the course of his lecture to the group in his parlor, 
Adler touched upon his compensatory theory of creativity. 
This is, briefly, that human beings produce art, science and 
other aspects of culture to compensate for their own inade- 
quacies. The figure of speech of the oyster producing the 
pearl to cover up the foreign body of the grain of sand in- 
truding into its shell is often cited as a simple illustration. 
Beethoven's deafness was one of the many famous examples 
which Adler could cite showing how highly creative indi- 
viduals compensated for some defect or organ inferiority. 
Adler also cited sociological data to indicate how the race of 
man as a whole developed culture and civilization to compen- 
sate for man’s relatively weak position on this unfriendly 
crust of the earth. 

Then Adler, having entirely forgotten he was addressing 
a group of artists, looked around the room and remarked, 
“Since I see that very few of you are wearing glasses, I 
assume that you are not interested in art.” The oversimplifi- 
cation of this theory of compensation never was more dramati- 
cally exposed! The theory does have some real merit, and is 
partially true. But its error is that it does not deal with the 
creative process as such. 

Compensatory trends in myself or yourself will influence 
the forms or degrees our creating will take, but they do not 
explain the creativity itself. Compensatory needs will in- 
fluence the particular emphases in science or culture, but they 
do not explain the culture as such, I learned, thus, very 
early in my psychological career to regard current theories 
explaining creativity with a good deal of skepticism. And I 
learned always to ask the question: does the theory deal with 
creativity itself, or does it deal only with some artifact, some 
partial, peripheral aspect of creativity? 
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foe OTHER most widely current psychoanalytic theories 
_about creativity have two characteristics. First, they are 
reductive, That is, they reduce creativity to some other proc- 
ess. Secondly, they generally specifically make it an expression 
of neurotic patterns, The usual definition of creativity in 
psychoanalytic circles is “regression in the service of the ego.” 
Immediately the term “regression” indicates the reductive 
approach. I should like firmly to disagree with the implica- 
tion that creativity is to be understood by reducing it to some 
other process, or that it is essentially a neurotic process. 

Certainly, creativity is associated with neurotic problems 
in our particular culture—Van Gogh was psychotic, Gauguin 
seems to have been what we would call schizoid, and obvi- 
ously creativity (and originality) are associated with persons 
who do not fit into the culture. But this does not at all mean 
that the creativity itself is the product of the neurosis or ill- 
ness. 

The association of creativity with neurosis led to the 
dilemma which all of us have at one time argued, namely, if 
by psychoanalysis we cured the artists of their neuroses would 
they no longer create? This false dilemma, as well as many 
others, arises from the reductive theories. Furthermore, if 
we create out of some transfer of affect or drive, such as im- 
plied in sublimation, or as a by-product of an endeavor to 
accomplish something else, such as in compensation, does not 
our very creative act then have only a pseudo value? We 
must indeed take a strong stand against the implications, how- 
ever they may creep in, that talent is a disease and creativity 
a neurosis. 


What is Creativity? 


We cane we face the question of defining creativity, 
therefore, the important thing is to make the distinction 
between pseudo forms of creativity, that is, creativity as a 
superficial experience, as a “frosting” to life, as estheticism 
on one hand; and actual creativity on the other. Actual 
creativity I define as the process of bringing something new 
into birth. This distinction is between art as artificiality on 
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one hand, and true art on the other. It is a distinction that 
artists and philosophers have struggled to make clear all 
through the centuries. Plato, for example, put his poets and 
his artists down in the sixth circle of reality, because, he said, 
they deal only with appearances and not with reality itself. 
He was there referring to art as the frosting of life in con- 
trast to the real food, art as decorative, a way of making life 
prettier, a dealing with semblances rather than reality itself. 
But in his later beautiful dialogue, the Symposium, he de- 
scribed what he called the true artists, namely, those who 
bring into birth some new reality. These poets and other cre- 
ative persons are the ones who express Being itself, he held. 
Or, as I would put it, these are the ones who enlarge human 
consciousness. Their creativity is the most basic manifestation 
of man’s fulfilling his own being in his world. 

Now we must make the above distinction sharp and 
radical if our inquiries into creativity are to get below the 
surface. We are not dealing with hobbies, with do-it-yourself 
movements, holiday painting, or other forms of filling up 
leisure time, particularly on the part of the indolent classes. 
Nowhere has the meaning of creativity been more disastrously 
lost than in the idea that it is something you do only on 
Sundays! 

Any penetrating explanation of the creative process must 
take it as the expression of the normal man in the act of 
actualizing himself, not as the product of sickness but repre- 
senting the highest degree of emotional health. And any en- 
during description of creativity must account for it in the 
work of the scientist as well as the artist, the thinker as well 
as the estheticist, and must not rule out the extent to which 
it is present in captains of modern technology as well as in a 
mother’s normal relation with her child. Creativity, as Web- 
ster rightly indicates, is basically the process of making, of 
bringing into being. 


The Creative Process 


:* US NOW inquire, what is the nature of the creative 
process? And let us seek our answers for this by trying 
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to describe as accurately as possible what actually happens in 
artists and scientists in the moment of creative acting itself. 
I shall speak mostly about artists, because 1 know them, have 
worked with them, and to some extent practice art myself. 
This does not mean I underestimate creativity in other activi- 
ties. I assume that the following analysis of the nature of 
creativity will apply to scientists and technologists as well, and 
even to the man on the street in his creative moments. 

The first thing we notice in a creative act is that it is an 
encounter. The artist encounters the landscape he proposes 
to paint—looks at it, observes it from this angle and that, is, 
as we say, absorbed in it. Or, in the cases of abstract painters, 
the encounter may be with an idea, an inner vision which in 
turn may be led off by the brilliant colors on the artist's palette 
or the inviting rough whiteness of his canvas. The paint, the 
canvas and the other materials then become a secondary part 
of this encounter; they are the language of it, the media, as 
we rightly put it. Or the scientist confronts his experiment, 
his laboratory task, in a similar situation of encounter. 

The encounter may or may not involve voluntary effort, 
that is, what is called “will power.’ A healthy child’s play, 
for example, also has the essential features of encounter, and 
we know it is one of the important prototypes of adult crea- 
tivity. The essential point is not the presence or absence of 
voluntary effort, but the degree of absorption, the degree of 
intensity (which we shall deal with in detail below) ; there 
must be a specific quality of engagement. 

Now immediately at this first point we come upon one 
important distinction between pseudo, escapist creativity on 
one hand and that which is genuine on the other. Escapist 
creativity is precisely that which lacks encounter. This was 
illustrated vividly to me in working with a patient in psycho- 
analysis. This young man, a talented professional, had rich 
and varied creative potentialities; but he always stopped just 
short of actualizing them. He would suddenly get the idea 
and outline for an excellent story, would work it out in his 
mind to a full outline which could have then been written up 
without much further trouble, and would relish and enjoy the 
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ecstasy of the experience. And then he would stop precisely 
there, writing down nothing at all. It was as though the ex- 
perience of seeing himself as one who was able to write, as 
being just about to write, had within it what he was really 
seeking and brought its own reward and hence he never ac- 
tually created. 

This was a fairly baffling problem to him and to me. We 
had analyzed many aspects of it: his father had been a some- 
what gifted writer but a failure; his mother had made much 
over the father’s writings, but had shown only contempt for 
the father in other realms. The boy, an only child, had been 
pampered and overprotected by the mother, and often given 
preference over the father by special food at meals and so on. 
The patient was in clear competition with the father, and 
faced a threat if he should succeed. All of this and more we 
had analyzed in some detail. A vital link of experience, how- 
ever, was missing. 

One day the patient came in to announce that he had 
made an exciting discovery. The evening before while read- 
ing he had gotten his customary sudden creative flow of ideas 
for a paper and had taken his usual pleasure in the fact; at 
the same time he had had a peculiar sexual feeling. He had 
then recalled for the first time that he had always had this 
sexual feeling at precisely this abortively creative moment. 

I shall not go into the complex analysis of the associa- 
tions, which demonstrated that this sexual feeling was both a 
desire to be given comfort and sensual gratification of a 
passive sort, and a desire to be unconditionally admired by 
any given woman. I only wish to indicate that the upshot 
was clearly that his creative “bursts” of ideas were ways of 
getting admiration, gratification from his mother; that he 
needed to show mother and other women what a fine, gifted 
person he was. And once he had done that by getting the 
beautiful, lofty visions, he had achieved what he wanted. He 
was not really interested in this context in creating; creativity 
was in the service of something quite else. 

Now no matter how you may interpret the causes of this 
pattern, one central feature is clear: the encounter was lack- 
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ing. Is not this the essence of escapist art? Everything is 
there but the encounter. And is not this the central feature 
of many kinds of exhibitionism appearing in artists, or what 
Rank calls the artiste manqué? We cannot make a valid dis- 
tinction by saying one kind of art is neurotic and the other 
healthy; who is to judge that? We can only say that in 
exhibitionistic, escapist forms of creativity, there is no real 
encounter, no engagement with reality. That isn’t what the 
patient is after; he wants to be passively accepted and admired 
by mother. In cases of this kind it is accurate to speak of 
regression in the negative sense. The only trouble is that we 


are not dealing with creativity, but with something quite dif- 
ferent. 


— CONCEPT of encounter also enables us to make a 
clearer distinction between talent and creativity. In studies 
in this field it is important to know whether you are studying 
talent—such as originality, musical ability, and so forth; these 


capacities may well have their neurological correlates, and can 
be studied as “given” to a person. A man may have talent 
whether he uses it or not; talent can probably be measured 
in the person as such. But creativity can be seen only in the 
act. It is not, strictly speaking, proper to speak of a “creative 
person” but only of a creative act of the person creating. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Picasso, we have great talent and 
at the same time great encounter, and as a result great crea- 
tivity. Sometimes we have great talent, without fully realized 
creativity, as in the case of Jackson Pollock. I appreciate his 
work; but I think he will live because of the historical role cast 
upon him, not because of the intrinsic quality of his produc- 
tions themselves. Sometimes also we have a highly creative 
person who seems not to have much talent. It was said of 
Thomas Wolfe that he was a “genius without talent.” In my 
judgment, Wolfe is one of the highly creative figures of the 
American scene. But he was this precisely because he threw 
himself so completely into his material and the challenge of 


saying it; he was great because of the intensity of his en- 
counter. 
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Intensity of the Encounter 


HIS LEADS US to the second element in the creative act, 

namely, the intensity of the encounter. The words “ab- 
sorption,” “being caught up in,” “wholly involved” and so 
on are used commonly to describe the state of the artist or 
scientist when creating, or even the child at play. By whatever 
name one calls it, genuine creativity is characterized by an 
intensity of awareness, a heightened consciousness. So we 
must now lengthen our definition to say, the creative act is 
encounter characterized by a high degree of consciousness. 

The artist, and you and I in moments of intensive en- 
counter, experience quite clear neurological changes. These 
seem to be quickened heart beat, probably heightened blood 
pressure, increased intensity and narrowness of vision, with 
eyelids narrowed so that we can see more vividly the scene 
we are painting; we become oblivious to things around us 
(as well as to the passage of time). We experience also a 
lessening of appetite: creative persons lose interest in eating 
at the moment, and may work right through meal times with- 
out noticing it. Now all of these correspond to a lowering 
of the functioning of the parasympathetic division of the 
autonomic nervous system (which has to do with ease, eating, 
nourishment) and an activation of the sympathetic nervous 
division. And lo and behold! we have the same picture 
which Walter B. Cannon described as the “‘flight-fight” 
mechanism, the energizing of the organism for fighting or 
fleeing. This is the neurological correlate of what we find, 
in broad terms, in anxiety and fear. 

But the affect the artist or creative scientist feels is not 
anxiety or fear: it is joy. I use that word meaning precisely 
that—not happiness or pleasure; the artist at the moment of 
creating does not experience gratification or satisfaction or 
happiness (though he may well retrospectively when he has 
a cocktail or a pipe in the evening afterwards). He experi- 
ences joy, joy defined as the affect which goes with heightened 
consciousness, the affect that accompanies the experience of 
actualizing one’s own potentialities. 
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N& this intensity of awareness is not necessarily con- 
nected with conscious purpose or “willing.” It may 
occur in reverie, or on so-called unconscious levels, or in 
dreams. An eminent professor at one of the universities in 
New York related this highly illustrative story. That this 
man is highly creative is clear; he received a Nobel prize for 
a new formula. He had sought this formula for some time 
without success. One night in his sleep he had a dream in 
which the formula was fully worked out. He woke up in 
great excitement and got up in the darkness to write it down. 
All he could find was a piece of paper handkerchief; on this 
he scribbled the formula. But in the morning, alas, he could 
not read his own scribbling. Each night thereafter on going 
to bed he concentrated his hopes upon dreaming the dream 
again. Fortunately after some nights he did, and he then 
wrote the formula down for good. It was in actuality the 
formula he had sought. 

We have all had similar experiences. Processes of form- 
ing, making, building go on even if we are not consciously 
aware of them at the time. William James once said that we 
learn to swim in the winter and to skate in the summer. 
Whether you wish to interpret these phenomena in terms of 
some formulation of the unconscious, or prefer to follow 
William James in connecting them with some neurological 
processes which continue even when we are not working on 
them, or prefer some other approach, as I do, it is still clear 
that creativity goes on with varying degrees of intensity on 
levels not directly under the control of conscious willing. 
Hence the heightened awareness we are speaking of does not 
all mean increased self-consciousness, It is rather correlated 
more with abandon, absorption, and involves a heightening 
of awareness in the whole personality. 

But let it be said immediately that the unconscious in- 
sights, or the answers to problems that come in reverie, do 
not come hit and miss. They come only in the areas to which 
the person is intensively committed in his conscious living. 
In other words, the fact that inspiration comes from the sub- 
conscious or in dreams does not mean we can go off on a 
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vacation or take it easy, waiting for the “subconscious to do 
it.” These answers or creative impulses may indeed come in 
times of relaxation, or in reverie, or in other times when we 
alternate play with work; but what is entirely clear is that 
they come in those areas in which the person has worked 
laboriously and with dedication in his conscious experience. 
Purpose in the human being is a much more complex phe- 
nomenon than what used to be called will power; purpose 
involves all levels of experience. We cannot will to have in- 
sights, we cannot will creativity; but we can will to give our- 
selves to the encounter with intensity of dedication and com- 
mitment. The deeper aspects of awareness are activated to the 
extent that the person is committed to the encounter. 


W: MUST also point out that this “intensity of encounter” 
is not to be identified with what is called the Dionysiac 
aspect of creativity. You will find this word used often in 
books on creative work. Coming from the name of the Greek 
god Dionysus, the god of wine, the term refers to the upsurge 


of vitality, the abandon which characterized ancient Dionysian, 
orgiastic revels. Nietzsche in his important book, The Birth 
of Tragedy, cites the Dionysian principle of surging vitality 
over against the Apollonian principle of form and rational 
order as the two dialectical principles which are involved in 
creativity. This dichotomy is assumed, following Nietzsche, 
by many students and writers. 

This aspect of intensity can be studied psychoanalytically 
easily enough, but it is an error to identify Dionysiac “letting 
go” with the intensity of which we speak. Every artist has 
tried at some time or other to paint under the influence of 
alcohol. And what happens generally is what we would ex- 
pect, and happens in proportion to how much alcohol is con- 
sumed: namely, that he thinks he is doing wonderful stuff, 
indeed much better than usual; but in actual fact, as he notes 
next morning when, sober, he looks at the picture, he has 
really performed less well than usual. Certainly Dionysiac 
periods of abandon are good, particularly in our mechanical 
civilization where creativity and the arts are all but starved 
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into permanent death by the routine of punching clocks, at- 
tending the endless committee meetings of our intellectual 
assembly lines, and the pressures to produce ever greater 
quantities of papers and books, pressures which have infested 
the academic world as well as the industrial. I am all for the 
periods of “carnival” such as they still have in the Medi- 
terranean countries. 

But the intensity which comes in the creative act itself 
should be related to the encounter objectively, and not re- 
leased merely by something the artist “takes.” Alcohol is a 
depressant, and possibly necessary to an industrial civiliza- 
tion; but when one needs it regularly to free himself from 
inhibitions, the problem really is why the inhibitions exist in 
the first place. Hordes of persons now take benzedrine, and 
the many derivatives, particularly in Hollywood and the 
business worlds of the large cities. The psychological studies 
of the upsurge of vitality and other effects that come with 
such drugs are exceedingly interesting; but one must sharply 
distinguish this from the intensity which goes with the en- 
counter itself. We shall see below that the encounter is not 
something that occurs merely because we ourselves have sub- 


jectively changed, but that it represents a real relationship 
with the objective world. 


5 ie MORE IMPORTANT and profound aspect of the Dio- 
nysian principle is seen in the problem of ecstasy. It was 
in connection with Dionysian revels that Greek drama de- 
veloped, a magnificent summit of creativity which achieved 
a sublime union of form and order with passion and vitality. 
Ecstasy is the technical term for the process in which this 
union occurs. 

The topic of ecstasy is one to which we should give real 
attention in psychology. I use the word of course not in its 
popular and cheapened sense of “hysteria,” but in its his- 
torical etymological sense of ‘‘ex-stasis,” that is, meaning lit- 
erally the capacity to “stand out from,” to be freed from the 
usual split between subject and object which is an almost 
insurmountable barrier in most human activity. “Ecstasy” is 
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the accurate term for the level of intensity of consciousness 
which occurs in the creative act. But again, ecstasy is not to 
be thought of merely as a Bacchic “letting go”; it involves 
acting as a total person, with subconscious and unconscious 
levels in personality acting in some form of unity with cons- 
cious levels. It is not, thus, irrational; it rather is supra- 
rational. It brings intellectual, volitional, and emotional func- 
tions into play all together. 

What I am saying may sound strange in the light of our 
traditional academic psychology. It should sound strange. 
Our traditional psychology has been founded on the di- 
chotomy between subject and object which has been the 
central characteristic of Western thought for the past four 
centuries. Ludwig Binswanger calls this dichotomy “the 
cancer of all psychology and psychiatry up to now.” It is not 
avoided by behaviorism or operationalism which would de- 
fine experience only in the objective terms, nor is it avoided 
by isolating the creative experience as a subjective phenom- 
enon. Most psychology and modern thought still assumes this 
split without being aware of it. We have tended to set reason 
over against emotions, and have tended to assume, as an out- 
growth of this dichotomy, that we could observe something 
most accurately if our emotions were not involved. That is 
to say, we would be least biased if we had no emotional 
stake at all in the matter at hand. Now I think this is an 
error. There are now data in Rorschach protocols, for ex- 
ample, that indicate that people can observe more accurately 
precisely when they are emotionally involved; that is to say, 
reason works better when emotions are present, the person 
sees more acutely, sharply, accurately when his emotions are 
engaged. (I am not speaking here of course of ‘‘neurotic” 
emotions.) I think it can be demonstrated, indeed, that 
we cannot really see the object unless we have some 
emotional involvement with it. I commend this to you for 
further study. 

The Dionysiac and Apollonian must be united. It may 
well be that reason works best precisely in the state of ecstasy. 
The whole matter of Dionysian vitality rests on this question, 
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what manner of encounter releases the vitality? What par- 
ticular relation to landscape or inner vision or idea heightens 
the consciousness, brings forth the intensity? 


Encounter as Interrelating with World 
W: ARRIVE finally in analyzing the creative act at the 


question, what is this intense encounter with? An en- 
counter is always a meeting between two poles; what is the 
objective pole of this dialectical relationship? I shall use a 
term which will sound too simple: it is the artist's or sci- 
entist’s encounter with his world. I do not mean the usual 
connotations of “world”; certainly not environment, not the 
“sum total” of things around, nor do I refer at all to objects 
about a subject. All of our English connotations of “world” 
are emaciated from the cancer of Western thought, the sub- 
ject-object split. I use world in the German sense of “Welt.” 
World is the pattern of meaningful relations in which the 
person exists and in the design of which he participates. It 
has objective reality, to be sure, but it is not simply that; 
world is interrelated to the existing person at every moment. 
A continual dialectical process goes on between world and 
self, and self and world; one implies the other, and neither 
can be defined if we omit the other. This is why you can 
never localize creativity as a subjective phenomenon; you can 
never study it in terms simply of what goes on within the 
person. The pole of world is an inseparable part of the 
creativity of the given individual. As mentioned above, we 
cannot speak of a “creative person’; we can only speak of a 
creative act. For what is occurring is always a process, a 
doing; specifically a process interrelating the person and his 
world. 

How the artist encounters his world is illustrated in the 
work of every genuinely creative painter. We had a beautiful 
and gripping illustration of this recently in New York in an 
exhibition of the early paintings of Mondrian. From his first 
realistic work in 1904 and '05, all the way to his later mathe- 
matical rectangles and squares in the 1930's, one could see his 
struggle to find the underlying forms of the objects, par- 
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ticularly trees, he was painting. He seems to have loved trees. 
The paintings around 1910, beginning somewhat like Cé- 
zanne, move further and further into the underlying meaning 
of tree—the roots rise organically from the ground, the 
branches curve and indeed bend into the trees and hills of 
the background in cubistic form, beautifully illustrative of 
what the underlying essence of ‘Tree’ is to most of us. Then 
we see Mondrian struggling more and more deeply to find 
the “ground forms” of nature; now it is less ‘Tree’ and 
more the eternal geometric forms underlying all reality. 
Finally we see him pushing inexorably toward the squares 
and rectangles that are the one ultimate form of purely ab- 
stract art. Impersonal? To be sure, the individual self is lost. 
But is this not precisely a reflection of Mondrian’s world— 
the world of the decades of the twenties and thirties, the 
world in the period of emerging fascism, communism, con- 
formism, military power, in which the individual not only 
feels lost, but zs lost, alienated from nature and others as well 
as himself? 


T IS ABSURD to think of the artist simply as “painting 

nature,” as though he were only an anachronistic photogra- 
pher of trees and lakes and mountains. Nature rather is for 
him a medium, one language by which he reveals his world. 
What any genuine painter does is to reveal the underlying 
psychological and spiritual condition of his relation to his 
world; therefore in the works of a great painter, we have a 
reflection of the emotional and spiritual condition of human 
beings in that period of history. If you wish to understand 
the real psychological temper of any historical period, you can 
do no better than to try to understand its art, for in the art 
the underlying spiritual meaning of the period is expressed 
directly in symbols. This is not at all because the artist is 
didactic or sets out to teach or to make propaganda; to the 
extent that he does, his power of expression is broken; his 
direct relation to the inarticulate, or if you will, “unconscious” 
levels, of the culture is broken, He has the power to reveal 
the underlying meaning of any period precisely because the 
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essence of art is the powerful and alive encounter of the 
artist with his world. 

Nowhere was this encounter demonstrated more vividly 
than in the famous retrospective exhibit of Picasso's works, 
presented in New York last spring and summer. Broader in 
temperament than Mondrian, Picasso is a spokesman for his 
time par excellence. Even in his early works around 1900, 
his vast talent was already visible. And in the stark, realistic 
paintings of peasants and poor people in the first decade of 
this century, his passionate relationship to human suffering 
was shown. You can then see the spiritual temper of each 
succeeding decade in his work. 

In the early 1920's we find Picasso painting classical Greek 
figures, particularly bathers by the sea; an aura of escapism 
hovers above these pictures in the exhibit. Was not this 
1920's, this decade after the first World War, in reality a 
period of escapism in the Western world? Then toward the 
end of the twenties and in the early thirties, these bathers by 
the sea became pieces of metal, mechanical, gray-blue curving 
steel. Beautiful indeed, but impersonal, unhuman. And here 
one is gripped in the exhibit with an ominous foreboding— 
the prediction of the beginning of the decades when man is 
to become impersonal, objectivized, a numbered unit in col- 
lectivism; it is the ominous prediction of the beginnings of 
man the robot. 

Then in 1937 comes the great painting Guernica, with 
figures torn, separated, split from each other, against gray and 
black starkness. It was Picasso's specific reaction to the in- 
humanity of the bombing of the helpless Spanish town of 
Guernica by Mussolini's fascist planes in the Spanish revolu- 
tion; but it is much more than that. It is the most vivid por- 
trayal imaginable of the atomistic, split-up fragmentized state 
of contemporary man, and implies the conformism, emptiness, 
and despair which were to go along with this. Then in the 
late thirties and forties, Picasso's portraits become more and 
more machine-like—people turned literally into metal. Faces 
become distorted: it is as though no person, no individual, 
exists any more; their places are taken by hideous witches. 
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Pictures now are not named, but numbered. The early bright 
colors which are so delightful are now largely gone; in these 
rooms at the exhibit one feels as though darkness has settled 
at noon upon the earth. One gets the same stark and gripping 
feeling of modern man’s loss of humanity as you get in the 
novels of Kafka. The first time I saw this exhibit, I was so 
overcome with the foreboding picture of man losing his face, 
his individuality, his humanity, and the prediction of the 
robot to come, that I could look no longer and had to hurry 
out of the room and onto the street again. To be sure, all 
the way through Picasso preserves his own sanity by “playing” 
with paintings and sculptures of animals and his own chil- 
dren. But it is clear that the main stream is a clear portrayal 
of the modern condition of man which has been psychologi- 
cally portrayed by Riesman, Mumford, Fromm, Tillich, and 
others. The whole is an unforgettable portrait of modern man 
in the process of losing his person and his humanity. 

In this sense the genuine artist is so bound up with his 
age he cannot speak separated from it. In this sense, too, the 


historical situation conditions the creativity. For the con- 
sciousness which obtains in creativity is not the superficial level 
of objectified intellectualization, but is an encounter with the 
world on a level which undercuts the subject-object split. 
“Creativity,’’ to summarize our definition, “is the encounter of 
the intensively conscious human being with his world.” 





CREATIVITY AS 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON * 


HE THOUGHT of creativity brings to mind in many persons 
the Mona Lisa by Leonardo da Vinci; the poems of Mil- 
ton; the Thinker of Rodin; the lightning rod, bifocal lenses, 
and the Franklin stove of Benjamin Franklin; the telegraph 
of Morse; the telephone of Alexander Graham Bell; the elec- 
tric light and phonograph of Edison. Creativity in these 
instances is associated with a painting, a sculpture, a sonnet, 
an invention, a product that can be seen, studied, enjoyed. 
There is another kind of creativity which we may call 
psychological or social invention, whose product is not an 
object as such. This is creativity not with objects but with 
persons: creativity in human relations. Creativity in human 
relations requires intelligence, sharp perceptions, subtle sensi- 
tivities, respect for the individual person, and a personal bold- 
ness to explain one’s point of view and to stand for one’s 
convictions. Creativity in human relations requires individual 
integrity and an ability to work with others. Historical ex- 
amples are found in social and political attempts to deal with 
differences. Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, constitutions, bylaws and their amend- 
ments, codes of law, and city ordinances are examples of social 
invention. There are other interpersonal examples of social 
creativity such as arranging car pools, keeping on good terms 
* Research professor of psychology, Michigan State University; 
author, Children in the Family, Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Per- 
sonalities, and many other works in educational psychology. Dr. 
Anderson's paper was presented at the Interdisciplinary Symposia on 
Creativity, Michigan State University, in April 1958. It is to appear 
in a collection of papers under his editorship, Creativity and Its 


Cultivation, scheduled for publication by Harper and Brothers in the 
summer of 1959. 
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with one’s neighbors, courting, making love, and child rear- 
ing. 
Creativity in human relationships is a positive view of 
human behavior that admits the uniqueness and dignity of 
man. The creativity with which we shall be concerned here 
is a form or manner of relating to others which admits of 
one’s own uniqueness and dignity and at the same time re- 
spects a uniqueness and dignity in others. This relating we 
call positive, harmonious, and creative in contrast to another 
kind of relating which we shall call negative, conflicting, and 
restricting. In a negative relating one denies the right to 
uniqueness in others and does not respect the dignity of the 
human being. 

The relationships which we have just mentioned are not 
simple, neither are they absolutes; that is, they are not all-or- 
none. Whether positive or negative they are relative and are 
found in degrees. The degrees to which one respects the 
dignity of others depend upon many factors: one’s native 
endowment, that is, whether one is bright or dull; one’s age 
or stage of maturity in development, whether one is an infant, 
a child, or a man; the range of his opportunity for experi- 
ences; the validity of his perceptions, and many other factors 
from the environment, including the degree to which he him- 
self is respected as an individual and the degree of security 
or insecurity under which his experiences have taken place. 

The degree to which one admits of one’s own uniqueness 
and dignity is also affected by these many variables and prob- 
ably by others not identified nor even suspected. Psychologists 
have different words for referring to this process of self- 
regarding. They may call it ego development or ego strength, 
individuality or individuation, personal integrity or “integer- 
ness.” They may call it spontaneity, self-realization, self- 
expression, self-respect, self-actualization, or self-producing. 


I" ORDER to discuss the topic of creativity as personality 
development, let us take an example from biology and 
examine the stuff out of which we are made. Your life and 
mine have been procreated by the union of a spermatozoon 
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and an unfertilized egg. Physiologists tell us that this union 
and what happens immediately thereafter is a complex proc- 
ess. There are no doubt many things which we do not under- 
stand about this process and perhaps many other things going 
on which we cannot even see. 

The unfertilized egg is living in an environment in which 
there is a spermatozoon. Each is said to be an individual 
organism. Each is different from the other in structure and 
in function. Each constitutes a part of the environment of 
the other. It can be said that the presence of the egg makes 
a difference in the behavior of the spermatozoon and that the 
presence of the spermatozoon makes a difference in the be- 
havior of the egg. I shall use this biological example of a 
spermatozoon and an egg to explain two of the terms in my 
title, namely, creativity and development. 1 shall then use 
this example to illustrate certain parallels in the third term in 
my title: personality development. I shall do this by stating 
several propositions. From there I shall continue the dis- 
cussion with results of research and further theoretical formu- 
lations. 


Creativity and Development 


Fe ttn and integration are the two generally 
accepted criteria for growth. There are certain other 
statements, however, that can be made about the union of a 
spermatozoon and an egg and of what happens thereafter. 
But all these statements seem merely restatements or elabora- 
tions of what is included under the terms differentiation and 
integration. Let us now examine six somewhat overlapping 
propositions. 

1. With the spermatozoon and the egg there is the con- 
fronting of differences. There is an interaction, or an activity- 
between. It is not sufficient to think, as we used to, that this 
confronting or activity-between represents a stimulus-response 
relating. Stimulus and response are terms that are too static, 
too slow, and too over-simplified to designate what is happen- 
ing. By confronting we mean a process of relating in which 
the behavior or the presence of one organism makes a dif- 
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ference in the behavior of the other. Confronting requires 
another quality: it must represent a certain integrity, integer- 
ness, or individuality in each organism. There is not only the 
fact of difference but there is an acting differently. The egg 
behaves, acts like an egg, and the spermatozoon behaves, acts 
like a spermatozoon. Each is biologically free to be “itself.” 
In the hypothesis that growth occurs only through the con- 
fronting and the free interplay of differences there is neces- 
sarily not only a concept of the integrity of differences, but 
also of action-between consistent with this biological integer- 
ness. 
2. Confronting of differences is not necessarily conflict 
of differences. Conflict of differences as we shall use the 
term implies an outside attack against the biological integrity 
of one organism by another, from which we derive our psycho- 
logical concepts of defense, rigidity, disunity, disorganization, 
and disintegration. There is nothing in the behavior or the 
relating of the spermatozoon and the egg that resembles con- 
flict. In contrast with conflict, which represents one-way 
communication, growth, in a very biological sense, is a process 
of two-way communication between individual cells or or- 
ganisms, Growth is the confronting and free interplay of 
differences. 

3. Growth is integration. The spermatozoon becomes 
one with the egg and the egg becomes one with the spermato- 
zoon. It can be said that they integrate their differences. They 
are finding a common biological purpose. They are working 
with each other. They are not working against each other. 
There is a uniting, a unity, or an integration, a oneness of 
behaving, a harmony in behaving. Integration is essentially 
harmonious behavior. I use all these words because it is difh- 
cult to communicate what really seems to be happening. And 
I choose these words because we find them throughout the 
biological and psychological literature. 

There is a common purpose among differences implied in 
the biologists’ discovery that the individual acts as a whole. 
There is an expenditure of energy by the parts in such a way 
that the changing needs of the entire body tend to be satis- 
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fied. Integration of differences is, by definition, the emergence 
of an original, the creation of something different. In this 
sense growth is a process of creativity. 

4. Growth is a yielding, a giving up. The fertilization 
of the egg by the spermatozoon represents an abandoning by 
each of its own particular structure and its own particular 
function. The spermatozoon gives up its structure and its 
function as a spermatozoon. And the egg abandons its struc- 
ture and its function as an unfertilized egg for a new struc- 
ture and new function that are in process of emerging. 
Growth is a non-coerced abandoning. It is a giving up of 
oneself as he is at the moment for a new self that is in 
process of emerging. 

5. Growth is a process of differentiating. This one-celled 
fertilized egg multiplies. It multiplies fairly rapidly. Each 
of the new cells that is produced is supposed to have through 
the chromosomes an “identical’’ heredity. This process is not 
just subdivision, nor are the cells identical. Biologists tell us 
that the cells become differentiated. The cells take on special- 
ized functions and specialized structures, and we call them by 
different names. Some are called nerve cells; some bone cells; 
others muscle cells; still others gland cells. Why is it that 
man boasts that he is the highest form of biological life? It 
is because in man the cells have become more highly special- 
ized; that is, more highly differentiated than the cells of any 
other species. It is also because in man the cells have achieved 
a higher level of organization or integration, or harmony in 
behaving. 

In cell division, or cell multiplication, the new cells are 
different from the original cells. The children, so to speak, 
are different from the parents, and are different from each 
other. Differentiation is by definition the emergence of 
originals, the creation of differences. Again growth is crea- 
tivity. 

z Growth, moreover, is positive; it has direction, That 
growth is a positive process is implied in each of the pre- 
ceding propositions. Growth is a continuing process of dif- 
ferentiating, of self-producing, moving on to more and more 
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complexity; it is integrating and harmonious, not disintegrat- 
ing nor disharmonious; it is confronting, not conflicting; it 
represents free interplay of differences, spontaneous abandon- 
ing, yielding of present structures and functions. Disintegra- 
tion, disharmony, conflict, rigidity, inflexibility, unyielding- 
ness, force, coercion are, from the standpoint of growth, 
negative concepts. To the extent that these terms have mean- 
ing for a biological organism, that organism is in a lower state 
of growth than it would be without such meaning. 

In the six propositions above we find not only that we 
started with differences, that is, with originals, but we have 
been dealing with the producing of originals, with the flow 
of originality. Growth creates differences. Creativity is a 
characteristic of development; it is a quality of protoplasm. 
There is creativity in everyone. 


Personality Development 


N™ LET US examine the six propositions from the stand- 
point of psychology and consider the meaning of per- 
sonality. 

1. The psychological confronting of differences takes 
place between persons or groups of persons. Instead of cells 
as units in our illustration we now have individual human 
beings as units. We advanced the proposition that growth, 
that is, differentiation and integration, occurs through the 
confronting of differences and the free interplay of differ- 
ences. This is another way of stating a proposition of social 
learning. If all persons were alike we could not learn from 
each other. 

2. Confronting of differences is not necessarily conflict 
of differences. Confronting may occur in the positive or cre- 
ative relationship as in the high level communication between 
scientists in search of truth. Or, confronting may occur at a 
lower level of relating in the negative or conflicting relation- 
ship where power, threat, status, or defense are involved. 

The ideal of confronting is that it be an expression of 
what the person himself thinks, feels, believes, desires. A lie, 
to use an extreme example, is a misrepresentation; it is what 
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a scientist would call invalid behavior. It expresses something 
that is not what it purports to be. A lie is a defense mech- 
anism. When one lies he does not present himself to another; 
he does not confront. He does not want to be understood as 
he really is. He hides himself from another. Under certain 
circumstances one may choose to lie or to keep silent when 
he has an opportunity to speak, but to that extent there is 
something less than the confronting of differences. To the 
extent that confronting is related to creativity or personality 
development it must have present the personal qualities of 
honesty and integrity. To the extent that behavior is de- 
fensive or falls short of honesty and personal integrity it falls 
short of valid interplay. 

It follows that creativity is unrelated to neurotic behavior, 
that it is impaired to the extent of the neurosis, A neurotic 
person, to the extent of his neurosis, is unable to confront, to 
reveal his true self to those about him. Some parts of his 
desires have been driven into the unconscious where they are 
unavailable even to himself. In psychoanalytic theory neurosis 
is represented by the extent of the gap between the conscious 
and the unconscious. A goal of psychotherapy is to reduce 
the gap between the conscious and the unconscious. Creativity 
when it occurs in a neurotic person may represent an attempt 
at a breakthrough from an inhibiting neurosis. It represents 
an attempt to be oneself, to be honest in a non-threatening or 
less-threatening medium. 

3. Our third point on integration of differences will be 
discussed below in connection with social learning. 

4. In a psychological sense the proposition that growth 
is a progressive yielding or a giving up, must include in some 
fashion a psychology of learning. For learning, too, is an 
abandoning of ideas one has at the moment for new ideas that 
are in process of emerging. 

In a discussion of “Scientific Creativity,” 1 Henry Eyring 
said that if one wanted to become a creative chemist one 


1 Henry Eyring, “Scientific Creativity,” Chapter 1, in Harold H. 
Anderson (ed.), Creativity and Its Cultivation (scheduled for publi- 
cation by Harper and Brothers in 1959). 
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should certainly learn all he could about chemistry. He should 
then decide to refuse to believe any of it. From then on he 
would be free to select on the basis of his own thinking the 
relevant ideas and reject the irrelevant. 

All about us we see terrific resistance to new ideas and to 
change. The human failure to give up habits of thinking and 
stereotypes in values is one of the most mystifying problems 
encountered in all disciplines. 

James B. Conant has given us an example of an out- 
standing failure by chemists to give up the contradictory, the 
inconsistent, and the irrelevant, and of the problem pre- 
sented for creativity and learning by this failure to yield. The 
modern theory of combustion was propounded by Lavoisier 
who, before he was beheaded in 1794, discovered how to 
make nitrogen and oxygen separately. The original cue to the 
modern interpretation of combustion had been published 150 
years earlier by Jean Rey. For 150 years chemists held to the 
erroneous theory of the “fire principle’ or the phlogiston 
theory. Yet the phlogiston theory was so wrong that it could 
not be adapted to the new data and had finally to be rejected. 
Conant interpreted this example, dramatic in retrospect, as 
illustrating a tendency for an old inadequate theory long in- 
trenched in the minds of scientists to become a barrier to the 
acceptance of a better theory.? A failure to think for oneself, 
to define for oneself the erroneous, and to abandon the irrele- 
vant seems to illustrate a problem specially pertinent to the 
psychology of learning and to creativity. 

Conant’s example raises the old problem of throwing out 
the baby with the bath: how to differentiate the relevant. We 
have always been told that the chief error has been to throw 
out the baby. I submit that it is a more common error in 
civilization not to throw out anything. Since childhood we 
have each heard so often, “Don’t! Don’t! Don’t!’’ that we 
have become afraid to throw out even the dirty water for fear 
that, somehow, out might go the baby. For fear of doing 
“something wrong’’ we often don’t do anything. We have 


2 James B. Conant, On Understanding Science: An Historical Ap- 
proach. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
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been told so many times in childhood what is right and what 
is wrong, what is good behavior and what is bad behavior, 
and in college what is phlogiston, that long before graduate 
school we have learned to depend on someone else to tell us 
what is relevant. In the Ph.D. preliminary examination pro- 
fessors usually examine on what to them is relevant. They 
examine the candidate on what the professors think is the 
baby, or in Conant’s example on what is phlogiston. An 
occasional graduate student feels way down deep in his un- 
conscious soul that about half of the preliminary examination 
is undifferentiated dirty water. 

5. The fifth proposition that growth is a process of 
differentiation is consistently accepted by psychologists as a 
psychological principle applying to personality and to learn- 
ing. By the process of differentiation the person moves from 
general experiences to particular interpretations—learns to 
see similarities and differences and to discriminate between 
his perceptions. In so doing he not only becomes more 
unique but demonstrates a process of becoming from day to 
day more unique and from moment to moment more indi- 
vidualized, more himself. 

6. Personality development is a positive, constructive 
process. There is nothing in the phenomena of differentiation 
and integration and of the emergence of originals that can be 
meaningfully described in terms of domination, submission, 
aggression, frustration, hostility, mastery, rigidity, compensa- 
tion, conflict, or even sublimation. These are negative terms 
which are used to refer to behavior under interpersonal con- 
flict or psychological “stress.” Operationally defined, differ- 
entiation and integration are proceeding at their maximum 
under the existing conditions of the organism, of its environ- 
ment, and of the nature of the interplay between them. 
Rigidity, submission, mastery, aggression, conflict, hostility, 
pathology and disease are terms used to designate conditions, 
relations, and processes that are low in differentiation, low in 
integration, or in which the growth processes are abnormally 
obstructed or retarded. 

The emphasis which psychologists have given to mental 
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disease and to these other associated concepts constitutes a 
negative approach to the understanding of personality. The 
very concept of defense mechanisms implies some answer not 
only to the negative question “Defense against what?” but 
also to the positive question “Defense for what?” Defense 
mechanisms are called into play when trouble arises, when 
“something is the matter,’ when the environment has inter- 
fered with the positive creative growth process of differentia- 
tion and integration. Defense mechanisms are used when the 
person needs to protect his spontaneity, his autonomy, his 
own differentiating processes, his integrity, his biological and 
psychological processes of growing. 


Personality Development as Social Learning 


HERE IS one important difference between biological crea- 
tivity and psychological creativity: that is, the role of 
learning. In the biological interacting of cells within the 
organism the processes of differentiation and integration seem 
both to be inborn. Evolution, if considered on a biological 


time scale might be regarded as “biological learning.” The 
biological organism has a built-in program of creativity that 
has in some way become established over millions of years. 

Psychologically the human infant has a built-in program 
for self-differentiation, for being himself, for self-actualizing. 
He does not have a similar built-in system for achieving 
harmony with others, Though he may have an inborn need 
for social integration, he can achieve it only through social 
interacting and social learning. Spontaneity is innate; har- 
mony must be learned. Harmony is achieved through activity 
with others, through the interweaving of goals and desires. 
Harmony is achieved through the discovery of common pur- 
poses with others and with the invention of means for attain- 
ing them. This is the meaning of socially integrative be- 
havior. 

Learning in the interacting of persons is an activity-be- 
tween. The infant cannot be separated from his environment, 
nor can he be considered separate from it. The infant is 
within the environment and the environment is within the 
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infant. The English language which developed upon a struc- 
ture of subject-object relationships * is inadequate to describe 
or symbolize the process of integration or the process of social 
learning. The meaning of this dynamic activity-between has 
been referred to in different ways, such as transacting, mu- 
tuality, or as responding to a relating. From Gardner Murphy's 
biosocial viewpoint, ‘‘personality is an interaction of organism 
and culture, and the situation is consequently part of the 
personality . . . the interpersonal relations depend on the 
individuals, but . . . the individuals also depend on the rela- 
tions.” 4 

Julian B. Rotter, of Ohio State University, gives as his 
first basic postulate for a “Social Learning Theory of Person- 
ality .. . The unit of investigation for the study of personality 
is the interaction of the individual and his meaningful en- 
vironment.” 5 

Not only the individual and his environment but the 
process of interacting must be understood. This process of 
interacting is social learning. 

There have been many attempts to define personality. 
What is it about this person in process of reacting with others 
that one thinks of as his personality? My working definition 
is that personality is one’s rate of psychological growth in 
social situations, Personality cannot develop in a vacuum or 
in an ivory tower. It does not even develop well in an orphan- 
age or in many children’s hospitals. Personality is the rate 
of psychological differentiating or self-actualizing and at the 
same time the rate with which one develops harmony in inter- 
acting with others, It is the rate at which now, at this mo- 
ment, in this situation, a person is becoming more and more 
an individual, is at the same time seeking and finding an in- 
creasing personal unity with those about him. Personality 
defined in this way is one’s rate of social creativity. It follows 


3 Benjamin L. Whorf, Language, Thought, and Reality. New 
York: Wiley, 1956. 

* Gardner Murphy. Personality: A Biosocial Approach to Origins 
and Structure. New York: Harper, 1947. 


5 Julian B. Rotter, Social Learning and Clinical Psychology. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
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that when one attempts to “measure” personality, what one 
actually measures is the process of interacting or the lack of 
it. 


Optimum Growth and a Propitious Environment 


OCIAL CREATIVITY cannot be forced or coerced; it can only 

be facilitated or restricted. What then is the role of the 
human environment as a facilitator and as a restrictor? One 
needs to consider more than space permits here the meaning 
of optimum personality growth and the characteristics of a 
propitious environment. 

Growth, learning, creativity, like everything else a psy- 
chologist discusses, exist in degrees. Although the units of 
measurement or of comparison are often crude or even non- 
existent, growth, learning, and creativity may be considered 
as faster or slower or as more or less. Theoretically, there are 
limits beyond which a given individual cannot go. Prac- 
tically speaking, however, it is difficult to say when anyone 
achieves this highest limit or that anyone ever achieves it. In 
other words, a person is growing at his optimum rate, or he is 
growing at something less than his optimum. It is helpful to 
postulate a concept of optimum growth, which necessitates 
also a concept of propitious environment.® 

One child is differentiating at a more rapid rate than an- 
other of the same age. One mother permits or assists her child 
to emancipate (differentiate) himself from her faster than 
another mother. The units of comparison are coarse and 
crude, but the comparisons are possible and useful. The ques- 
tion may well be raised whether child training or the im- 
pact of culture on the infant seems to have mainly a deadening 
or stultifying effect on originality, creativity, and optimum 
psychological development. Man is not only a product of his 
environment; in a very real sense man is also a victim of his 
environment. 

The concepts of optimum growth and propitious environ- 


® Harold H. Anderson and Gladys L. Anderson, “Social Develop- 
ment,” in L. Carmichael (ed.), Manual of Child Psychology. (2d ed.; 
New York: Wiley, 1954), pp. 1162-1215. 
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ment are quite acceptable in other biological sciences and can 
be useful to psychologists. 


Integrative Behavior: The Creative Growth Circle 


ARY P, FOLLETT, in her book on Creative Experience 

(New York: Longmans, Green, 1924) was the first, 
according to my knowledge, to have extended the concept of 
circular behavior as a psychological term to the interaction of 
human beings. 

Socially integrative behavior expresses high degrees of the 
two essential qualities of growth which I have discussed as 
differentiation and integration. Through the confronting of 
differences and the free interplay of differences shown in 
open-minded discussion, Follett observed the solutions to 
problems which she, as mediator of labor disputes, thought 
could not have been devised without the participation of all 
parties in the dispute. Problem solving in social conflict, for 
Follett, was not a psychology of adjustment, but a psychology 
of invention. Creative experience was the outcome of a 
circular process in interacting, the product of the interweaving 
of experiences, of the activity-between, the working together. 
The emergence of originals represented an integration of 
differences. The free interacting of minds in disagreement 
was creative. Follett maintained as early as 1924 that the 
interacting was not a sequence of stimulus-response behaviors, 
but a process; the response was not just to a stimulus, but a 
response to a relating. Circular behavior was creative, in- 
ventive; it was a growth circle. This appears to be the essence 
of a dynamic psychology. This is circular behavior in the 
direction of growth, social invention, creativity. 

The socially propitious human environment as it concerns 
human interacting is a mutually accepting circular phenom- 
enon. If one human being tends to make a propitious en- 
vironment for another, the other tends to make a propitious 
environment for the one. If one tends to work with another, 
the other tends to work with the one. If one tends to listen 
to another, tries to understand him, to learn from him, the 
other tends to listen to the one, to try to understand him, to 
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learn from him. This kind of propitious, accepting, non- 
threatening, non-conflictual relating constitutes a growth 
circle in human interacting. Socially integrative behavior in- 
creases two-way communication, increases understanding. 

It is in this positive accepting, non-threatening relating 
with one’s environment that are found the positive emotions 
mentioned by poets and psychologists. Delight, joy, enthusi- 
asm, ecstasy are associated with experiences of spontaneity and 
harmony, with action, communication, production, achieve- 
ment. 

The hypothesis of the growth circle is that socially inte- 
grative behavior in one person tends to induce socially inte- 
grative behavior in others. 


Domination: The Vicious Circle 


HERE Is another kind of circular behavior in persons who 

cannot integrate their activities in a creative direction. 
This behavior is domination, the depriving by one person of 
the opportunity for spontaneous activity by another. Dom- 
ination is, as Follett stated, the use of power over others in- 
stead of, as in integration, the use of power with others. 

Domination is found in schoolrooms, families, and fac- 
tories. It has been a conspicuous part of international di- 
plomacy of all time. In the psychology of human behavior 
all uses of force, coercion, domination, shame, blame, guilt 
have one effect: the stifling of the creative process, the 
annihilation of originality. This is the environmental de- 
grading of the quality of behavior. No matter what social 
justification there may be for momentary use of domination, 
without more than domination the effect is the same. 

The anticipated reaction to domination is resistance. Ag- 
gression meets aggression; that is, domination incites resist- 
ance as long as it is “safe’’ to resist. Within this range dom- 
ination sets up a vicious circle of interacting. If, however, 
domination is so great that it is not safe to resist, domination 
will produce ambiguous, vacillating, unstructured, confused 
relating. A further increase of domination will produce con- 
formity, submission, a cessation of confronting. 
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In this relating of interpersonal conflict are found the 
negative emotions mentioned by psychologists. Anger, fear, 
jealousy, rage are found in the vicious circle of human re- 
lating. In such emotions as bewilderment, grief, despair the 
degree of spontaneity is too low to show the circular reactions 
of resistance. 

The hypothesis of the vicious circle is that domination in 
one person tends to incite domination (resistance) in others. 


Research on Socially Integrative and Dominative Behavior 


NUMBER OF YEARS AGO I began a series of research 

studies to establish measures of the dynamics of relating 
and to test the hypotheses of circular behavior. The first study 
concerned the interactions of preschool children. It was de- 
signed to determine whether socially integrative behavior and 
dominative behavior, as such, could be reliably observed and 
recorded in the form of quantitative data.? 

The data were recorded items of actual behavior of pre- 
school children in a free play situation in an experimental 
playroom. Two of the groups of children lived in an orphan- 
age where a research experimental nursery school had been 
established. Half of the children attended nursery school and 
constituted a nursery school group. The other half, indi- 
vidually matched with the others, did not attend nursery 
school and constituted a control group of non-nursery school 
children. The orphanage children were below average in 
intelligence and came from generally low socio-economic 
levels. 

Analysis of the data revealed high internal consistency and 
supported three hypotheses: (1) integrative behavior in one 
child induced integrative behavior in the companion; (2) 
domination incited domination; and (3) integration and 
domination were psychologically different. Two years later 
a similar study with a contrasting group of kindergarten chil- 

™ Harold H. Anderson, “An Experimental Study of Dominative 
and Integrative Behavior in Children of Preschool Age,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, VIII (1937), 335-345; “Domination and Integra- 


tion in the Social Behavior of Young Children of Preschool Age,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, XIX (1937), 341-408. 
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dren of superior intelligence coming from high socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds again yielded consistent evidence for the 
hypotheses of the growth circle and of the vicious circle of 
dynamic relating.® 

Research was then carried into the schools to see whether 
the teacher's contacts with the children—these so-called in- 
tangibles in human relating—could be reliably observed and 
recorded. To illustrate the kinds of situation in schools from 
which our records were made I want to cite two examples. 

The first example is from a second grade. It illustrates a 
teacher’s encouragement of social participation and of spon- 
taneity and shows a teacher working with the children in a 
common purpose. The second example is from a kindergarten 
where the teacher was working essentially against the chil- 
dren, where the teacher was depriving the children of oppor- 
tunities for creative experience at the child’s level of compe- 
tence. The first example illustrates a facilitator of creativity ; 


the second example represents a restrictor of creativity in the 
child. 


Example of Environmental Facilitating 


N A SECOND GRADE during singing period one of the chil- 
dren asked for the song about the organ-grinder and the 
monkey. Another child volunteered the page number. After 
the children had sung it, the teacher asked, “I wonder if you 
would like to play it (act it)?” There was general agreement. 
The boy who had asked for the song was asked to choose the 
organ-grinders. He designated three, who in turn chose their 
monkeys. Two monkeys had been chosen, James was hesi- 
tating, although several hands indicated that he could have a 
monkey. 
“Why don’t you choose, James?” the teacher asked. 
James looked over the room again and said, “I want a 
little person and I want somebody who wants to be a monkey.” 
A hand shot up from a little girl who fitted the specifications 
8 Harold H. Anderson, “Dominations and Social Integration in 


the Behavior of Kindergarten Children and Teachers,” Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, XXI (1939), 287-385. 
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which James, by himself, had formulated, and she became 
the third monkey. 

After the children had sung the song while the organ- 
grinders and their monkeys performed at the front of the 
room, a child asked, ‘Don’t they go down the street?” 

“The organ man decides that,” the teacher replied. The 
organ-grinders and the monkeys and the other children to- 
gether seemed to decide it. The monkeys and organ-grinders 
moved slowly down the aisles and the children began to reach 
with ostensible gestures into imaginary purses for imaginary 
pennies to drop into imaginary cups. They sang the song 
again and the teacher, adding her imaginary pennies, re- 
marked, “Well, I hope you enjoyed their song, and that the 
monkeys received lots of pennies.” 


HE IMPORTANCE of this example lies in the freedom of 
the children and encouragement by the teacher to think 
for themselves and to participate. This teacher had many 


opportunities to make decisions for the children, but she 
allowed the children to volunteer and she turned problems 
back to the children for their decision and action. 

Not every choice that a child makes is a critical experi- 
ence, nor is every product of the child’s originality a gem. 
What is important is the process of choosing and the process 
of producing. Through action comes a confidence by which 
a child knows that he is free to choose and free to produce 
his own contribution without threat, censure, or guilt from the 
environment. 


Example of Environmental Restricting 


a TEACHER in this kindergarten was a conscientious, 
mild-mannered person. The children, however, had little 
autonomy in their activities. Materials were “prepared” for 
them, distributed with precise directions as to how they were 
to be used. In extremely small details the children were not 
permitted to experiment in developing ideas of their own nor 
to depart from the teacher's plan. 

A group of kindergarten children were making May 
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baskets. Terry had folded his basket on the lines which had 
been drawn on the material the night before by the teacher. 
He had pasted the flaps as he had been instructed and had 
the handle fastened in place. The teacher had cut out of other 
paper a handful of diamond shaped pieces which she had 
distributed four to a child. She had explained to the children 
that these were to serve as decorations to be pasted hori- 
zontally on the basket. As she walked about the room she 
noticed Terry pasting his diamond decoration vertically. 

“Oh, oh, Terry,” she said, “the decorations are to be 
pasted on lying down and not standing up.” 

“But I want to paste mine this way,” said Terry. 

“Well, that isn’t the way they are supposed to go. Here 
now, just paste it this way.’’ And she turned the diamond 
horizontally and pasted it before Terry seemed to know what 
had happened. She remained while Terry at her instruction 
pasted two more shapes horizontally. Then she turned away 
leaving Terry to paste the fourth. 

At the end of the period Terry had only three decorations 
on his basket. When the teacher inquired about the baskets, 
Terry, pointing to the undecorated side of his basket, said 
that he did not want one there. 

“Oh, but every basket should have four. Here is one 
your color. We'll just paste it on quickly.” And with Terry 
speechless and transfixed she pasted it on quickly. 

Mary Lou had observed that at hér table several handles 
did not stick. “I guess I don’t want a handle,” she remarked 
to the boy seated next to her. She cut up the handle of her 
basket and pasted the pieces as decorations all over the basket. 
The teacher’s remark to this fait accompli was, “Oh, you've 
spoiled yours, Mary Lou; yours is all messy and doesn’t have 
a handle.” 

Terry and Mary Lou were children who appeared to show 
a measure of originality and spontaneity. Their behavior 
showed that they had ideas that differed from the expressed 
ideas of the “oldest and wisest” member of the group. Their 
behavior satisfied the criteria of being “experimentally 
minded,” and of “thinking for oneself’’—important aspects 
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of growth, basic ingredients of creativity, and basic objectives 
of education. Terry’s spontaneous idea was nipped in the 
bud. Mary Lou’s idea was translated into action which was 
subsequently disapproved. 

In this room can children have ideas different from those 
of the teacher; if so, under what circumstances and how 
often? In this room where does creativity begin? Where can 
creativity in the child flourish? Must the product, even the 
first draft, the first sketch, meet the approval, the pre- 
determined stereotypes, the “values,” standards of the ex- 
perts? Must each early effort at creativity in the child be 
summarily judged until the child does only those things which 
his parents and teachers have already thought of and ap- 
proved? Who has the right, who is qualified to judge any 
child’s creative effort? These were questions for which there 
were no answers.® 


O% RESEARCH problem was to devise methods for record- 


ing teacher-child interaction. We then had the problem 
of showing whether the behavior of the teacher would make 
a difference on the one hand in the spontaneity, problem 
solving, social contributions, of the children and on the other 
hand in their resistance, nervous habits, and conformity. If 
through domination the teacher found herself in conflict with 
the children and the domination incited resistance, would the 
teacher in some way be able to cut the vicious circle? Theoreti- 
cally the socially integrative behavior by an accepting teacher 
is a means of cutting the vicious circle in the school room. 
Would the observational methods show the operation of the 
growth circle in the teacher's relations with the children? The 
research objective was to develop quantitative measures of 
the activity and social interplay of children and of the facili- 
tating and restricting behavior of the teachers. 


® Harold H. Anderson, “Educational Implications of Research in 
Dominative and Socially Integrative Behavior,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XIII (1940), 490-501; see also H. H. Anderson 
and Helen M. Brewer,. “Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, 
I. Dominative and Socially Integrative Behavior of Kinder, 
Teachers,” Applied Psychology Monographs, V1 (1945), 109-152. 
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In a sequence of observational studies in schools, kinder- 
garten teachers used twice as many dominative (restrictive) 
contacts as integrative (facilitative) contacts with individual 
children. Teachers also revealed a wide range of frequencies 
of contacts with individual children, showing that the chil- 
dren lived in different psychological environments in the same 
schoolroom. Kindergarten teachers were meeting aggression 
with aggression and were systematically inciting resistance in- 
stead of cutting the vicious circle in a socially creative, inte- 
gtative way. 

Joseph E. Brewer, now Director of the Wichita Guidance 
Center, made records of the behavior of teachers and children 
in two second grade rooms in the same school building. One 
teacher was found to be consistently more integrative (facili- 
tative, democratic) and less dominative; the other was con- 
sistently more dominative (dictatorial, restrictive). The dif- 
ferences were large and statistically significant. Children 
with the more integrative teacher showed significantly higher 
frequencies of behavior in several categories representing 
socially creative behavior in children: spontaneity, initiative, 
and social contributions to others. The data confirmed the 
hypothesis that integration in the teacher induces integrative 
behavior in the child. Moreover, children with the more dom- 
inating teacher showed significantly higher frequencies of non- 
conforming behavior, directly supporting the hypothesis that 
domination incites resistance. The behavior of the children 
also supported the further hypothesis that severe domination 
produces not resistance but submission and atrophy.!® 

Marty Frances Reed observed Brewer's two rooms of chil- 
dren one year later in the third grade with new teachers and 
the same two second grade teachers one year later with new 
groups of children. She found that while teacher personali- 
ties were relatively constant, there was much more flexibility 
and responsiveness in the children. Reed also found the 


10 Joseph E. Brewer, “The Measurement of the Behavior of Second 
Grade Children in Relation to the Teachers’ Dominative and Socially 
Integrative Contacts,” Applied Psychology Monographs, VIII (1946), 
33-122. 
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operation of the facilitating growth circle and of the restrict- 
ing vicious circle. The more integrative teacher was cutting 
the vicious circle; the more dominating teacher was not. 

J. E. Brewer and I made consecutive studies from fall to 
winter in two third grades. In group contacts there was no 
evidence that after five months either teacher was reducing 
conflict in the room by “cutting the vicious circle” of domina- 
tion. The report for teachers’ contacts with individual chil- 
dren was different: one teacher was cutting the vicious circle; 
the other teacher was not.}? 

Another type of approach bearing on circular behavior is 
found in the studies of induced “social climates” reported 
originally by Kurt Lewin and Ronald Lippitt, and summarized 
later by Lippitt and White.1* The “democratic climate” was 
the productive relation of socially integrative behavior which 
in the group was circular and self-renewing. There was mu- 
tual acceptance and a working with each other, “working to- 
gether for common goals.” In the “laissez-faire” climate there 
was a considerable amount of domination, interpreted as a 
source of ‘‘group disruption,” a “vicious circle of frustration- 
aggression-frustration.” 


Social Development Versus Socialization 


CANNOT discuss “Creativity as Personality Development” 
without a word of contrast between social development 
and socialization. 1 have offered elsewhere the following 


definition of social development, presented in a chapter on 
that subject: 


11 Mary Frances Reed, “Consecutive Studies of the Schoolroom 
Behavior of Children in Relation to the Teachers’ Dominative and 
Socially Integrative Contacts,” Applied Psychology Monographs, XI 
(1946), 15-100. 

12H. H. Anderson and J. E. Brewer, “Consecutive Studies from 
Fall to Winter of Teachers’ Dominative and Socially Integrative 
Contacts and Related Changes’ in Children’s Classroom Behavior,” 
Applied Psychology Monographs, X1 (1946), 101-156. 

48 Kurt Lewin and Ronald Lippitt, “An Experimental Approach 
to the Study of Autocracy and Democracy: A Preliminary Note,” 
Sociometry, 1 (1938), 292-300; R. Lippitt and Ralph K. White, 
“The ‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” in R. G. Barker, J. D. 
Kounin, H. F. Wright (eds.), Child Behavior and Development 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943), pp. 485-508. 
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The perception and reciprocal communication to 
others of one’s needs and desires, the reciprocal interpre- 
tation to others of one’s judgments and values, and in 
meeting human needs the mutual discovery of common 
purposes among differences at the level of action without 
coercion, threat, or guilt—this is a crude statement of 
psychological growth; this is social development. Any- 
thing less than this represents, by that much less, a lower 
level of social development; anything more represents, 


by that much more, a higher level of social develop- 
ment.14 


This definition of social development comprises a positive 
process. It is applicable to all levels of development and 
competence and at all ages. It includes the six propositions 
concerning growth which we have mentioned above. It ad- 
mits of self-respect, self-production, and respect for the indi- 
viduality and dignity of others. It requires two-way com- 
munication and excludes the negative relationships of 
cultural domination as in the use of force, threat, and guilt. 
According to this definition social controls are meaningfully, 
that is, mutually and voluntarily determined. In this kind of 
relationship there is no limit to one’s creativity or social de- 
velopment. The limit is infinity in social evolution. 

The term “socialization,” defined by Irvin L. Child of 
Yale University in a chapter by the same title, and quoted be- 
low, designates a quite different relationship and the outcome 
is quite different: 


“Socialization” is used here as a broad term for the 
whole process by which an individual, born with be- 
pemrsell potentialities of enormously wide range, is led 
to develop actual behavior which is confined within a 
much narrower range—the range of what is custo 
and acceptable for him according to the standards of his 
group.15 


14 See note 6, above. 


15 Irvin L. Child, “Socialization,” in G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook 
of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954), 
II, 655-692. 
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Socialization as thus defined includes both positive and 
negative forms of relating. It can be achieved without regard 
for the individual's needs and without respect for the dignity 
of the person. It may have no relation to the individual's 
growth. It often represents one-way communication, and is 
usually achieved by various punitive devices: by the use of 
commands, threats, force, guilt, and punishment. In the 
socializing process the limit of the child’s differentiation or 
creativity is what the culture has already discovered and found 
acceptable. The child’s social development cannot by this 
definition of socialization rise above the culture. The emer- 
gence of originals in the areas of socialization as different 
from the standards of the group is not permitted. 


_ the point of view of personality growth the contrast- 
ing aim of social development is to achieve for the child 
the socially integrative relation; that is, the maximum of 
spontaneity with the maximum of harmony. Obviously, much 
of the actual socializing process is a throttling of the child’s 
spontaneity and a stifling of his creativity. 

In all cultures the child is required to achieve some ac- 
ceptable measure of accord with those about him. There is 
great variability in the areas of activity in which harmony is 
required and great variability also in the means by which 
different cultures attempt to develop acceptable behavior in 
the child. Research is needed on both problems of variability. 
It is not at all clear that the high degrees of throttling and 
stifling are necessary for the degree of harmony achieved. 

Harmony is a creative use of energy, the interrelating of 
spontaneities. We have long confused conformity with har- 
mony. In the process of socializing the child we have been 
mainly concerned with conformity. Conformity is a degrada- 
tion of the quality of behavior, the uncreative stifling of 
spontaneity. However justified conformity may be in a given 
situation, it is not harmony; it is not creative; and it is not 
growth. 

Henry A. Murray and Clyde Kluckhohn, writing about 
the socialization process stated that an organism can be over- 
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socialized. Gordon W. Allport made a similar comment: 


It is a limitation of current theories of socialization 
that they do in fact deal only with the mirror-like char- 
acter of the so-called super-ego, that they tend to define 
socialization exclusively in terms of suadoemity, and not 
also in terms of creative becoming.17 


Social or cultural domination means the arbitrary depriva- 
tion of experience in another person through the use of power 
over another. Power over another can be expressed in the 
outward use of force and threats or in the subtler, insidious 
symbolic forms of control as in disapproval, ridicule, sarcasm, 
even praise and blame. 

Terry and Mary Lou in the example above were being 
“socialized” ; they were being taught to behave according to 
standards which the “culture” would determine and approve. 
They were in reality being deprived of opportunities for 
spontaneity, autonomy, personal differentiation, artistic origi- 
nality, experimental trials in manipulating their material en- 
vironments. They were being deprived of the right to be 
themselves. With some motivation unknown to the observers 
and probably unknown to the teacher herself, the teacher was 
forbidding Terry and Mary Lou to be creative. 


Brainwashing 


MODERN TERM for the deprivation of sensory, emotional, 
and cognitive experience, for the arbitrary selectivity by 
one person of what another may see, do, feel, or think is 
brainwashing. One might think that brainwashing is a psy- 
chological technique of recent Chinese origin; that is not so. 
Brainwashing of children has been a technique of child train- 
ing in the Western cultures for centuries. As growth is made 
up of small activities, increments, experiences, so the cultural 
deprivation of experience, the so-called socializing, the polite 
cultural brainwashing of children is made up of small inci- 
16 Murray and Kluckhohn (eds.), Personality in Nature, Society 
and Culiure (New York: Knopf, 1938), pp. 3-32. 


17 Gordon W. Allport, Becoming: Basic Considerations for a 
Psychology of Personality. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. 
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dents, small obstructions, small deflections. Like lead poison- 
ing in the blood stream, cultural brainwashing of children at 
home and at school is not sudden, dramatic, nor easily de- 
tected. But after months and years, if the child has not re- 
volted, the spirit becomes heavy, the motivation is sluggish, 
and activity lacks direction, meaning, or purpose. The spark 
of creativity becomes stifled. Out of such deprivations of 
spontaneous experience, do children become uncreative, un- 
imaginative, self-conscious, self-protecting conformists? 


The Open System vs. the Closed System 


RACTICALLY everything which I have discussed may be 

viewed from another perspective, that of an open system 
of human relating versus a closed system. Throughout our 
discussion different pairs of concepts or polarities have been 
used: positive and negative approaches; growth circle and 
vicious circle; harmony and conflict; accepting and rejecting; 
a propitious environment and an unpropitious environment; 
environmental facilitators of creativity and environmental re- 
strictors of creativity. Each of these polarities points, on the 
one hand, in the direction of openness in human relating or 
on the other hand in the direction of a closed system of re- 
lating. 

The relation between an openness and a closedness can 
be represented on a vertical continuum. The scale from top 
to bottom would be a kind of barometer of psychological 
atmospheric pressure or a measure of environmental domina- 
tion of the individual person at a given moment of time. At 
the top is the open, socially integrative, propitious environ- 
ment of rarified air where acceptance is high and the pressure 
of environmental attack is negligible. The terminus of the 
open relation would be infinity at the top of this continuum. 
No matter in how propitious an environment one found him- 
self it could theoretically always be improved. 

The terminus of the closed relating is a finite point at the 
bottom of the scale. As one approaches the bottom the en- 
vironmental pressure on the person is heavy indeed. The 
very bottom of this continuum represents one hundred per 
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cent of human environmental domination, the complete use 
of power over the person, complete psychological rejection, 


‘complete intolerance of the person, a completeness found only 


in murder and capital punishment. 

The scale, though having several discriminable units, has 
two major divisions: an upper part and a lower part which 
comprise the positive and negative polarities. In the upper 
part the relating is characterized by ,an essential harmony 
with those in one’s environment. Persons are task-oriented 
and self-abandoning, relatively unconcerned about their per- 
sonal status and security. There is high confronting without 
personal conflict. Power is used with others and not against 
others. 

The lower part of the scale, however, denotes a relating 
in conflict in which those in the environment try to use power 
over the person, to think for him, to make decisions for him, 
and to require conformity in his behavior. Persons in this 
kind of human environment are not task-oriented. They are 
personally threatened; their first attention is to personal se- 
curity, protection, and defense. As a consequence their per- 
ceptions become more highly selective, restrictive, even dis- 
torted, and under severe pressure delusional. Communication 
becomes wary, even deceptive. Confronting may disappear, 
as in conformity and submissiveness. Such confronting as is 
manifest tends to be hostile and aggressive. 

It is not just “acceptance” or the “‘permissive’’ atmosphere 
of an open system that produces creativity. There must, in 
addition, be stimulation, intense, invigorating stimulation 
through the confronting and free interplay of differences. It 
is only partly true to say that one can be as creative as the 
environment permits. In addition to spontaneity there must 
be interaction with one’s environment: social learning, social 
invention, and a progressive and developing wholeness, 
harmony, integration. Creativity as personality development 
is not only a product of openness in human relating; it is a 
further opening to higher levels of harmony in the universe. 
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CREATIVE RESOURCES: 
THEIR CARE AND NURTURE 


FRANKLIN J. SHAW * 


I‘ THE COURSE of scientific events, as in other matters, per- 
haps the chief value of a prevailing point of view is that 
it can be discarded. This point can be illustrated by the ex- 
perience of a young man who returned to his home town in 
the middle of the second semester of his freshman year in 
college during the depression because of inadequate funds. 
Undaunted by this turn of events he undertook to continue 
the courses he had begun by trying to register at a college 
located in his home town. He was told by the registrar that 
he could not do this because it was against the rules to enroll 
in the middle of a semester. He protested that he had started 
the courses at another accredited institution and simply wanted 
to continue this course work rather than enroll in any courses 
he had not started. The registrar was sympathetic but un- 
moved. The hero of our story then petitioned the president of 
the college who readily agreed to his request. Taken aback by 
such ready assent, the young man said that he was very appre- 
ciative but also confused because the registrar had insisted so 
firmly that he could not do what the president now said he 
could do with no hesitancy at all. The president then explained 
that the registrar was perfectly right in the position he had 
taken, that it was against the rules to register in the middle 
of a semester, but that it was the president’s job to break the 
rules, and he was now engaged in carrying out the responsi- 
bility vested in him by the Board of Trustees. 

*Dr. Shaw is professor of psychology and director of clinical 
studies in the psychology department at the University of Alabama. 


His last article in ETC., “Transitional Experiences and Psychological 
Growth,” appeared in the Autumn 1957 issue. 
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Just as rules serve a good purpose by being set up so they 
can be broken by good college presidents, so, we submit, do 
prevailing points of view serve a good purpose in that they 
present us with ideas or interpretations that can be overturned. 


—_ us, therefore, select one such point of view for up- 
heaval and see where it leads us. Our hope is that it 
might lead to adventures into inner space that might even 
compete with our current fascination with the prospect of 
Sunday-afternoon excursions to the moon. The point of view 
chosen for upheaval is that conflict is a burden to be endured. 
The substitute proposed is that creative resources find expres- 
sion through the resolution of conflict or the reconciliation of 
contradictions. 

If contradictions can be put to such good use we are fortu- 
nate because they appear to be inherent in human experience. 
Change can be counted on at a slower or faster rate and carries 
with it the contradiction between the old and the new. Virtu- 
ally all of the major personality theorists, moreover, have 
focused upon one kind of contradiction or another with which 
man is plagued—or blessed, as I am now seriously suggesting. 
Freud, of course, gave primary attention to the Id-Super-ego 
contradiction, Adler to the “insignificance-significance” con- 
tradiction,? and Rank to the dependence-independence contra- 
diction. More recently, Fromm has pointed up the contradic- 
tion between freedom and security * and even more recently 
Kelly, while not directing attention to any one particular 
contradiction, has suggested that psychological processes them- 
selves revolve around the conceptual handling of similarities 
and opposites.5 

1 Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: The Hogarth 
Press, Ltd., 1935). 


2 Alfred Adler, The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology 
(New York: Harcourt, 1927). 


3 Otto Rank, Will Therapy, Truth, and Reality (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947). 


*Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1941). 


5 George Kelly, The Psychology of Personal Constructs (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1955). 
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I’ CREATIVE RESOURCES find expression through the recon- 
ciliation of contradictions, as we have proposed, it would 
seem to follow that contradictions can be precipitated® for 
the purpose of activating creative resources, a possibility that 
lends further credence to the proposition that contradictions 
or conflict may contribute something more than burdens to 
human experience. An illustration of a maneuver designed 
to precipitate contradictions for the purpose of activating crea- 
tive resources is afforded by the following incident: A stu- 
dent responded to an examination question asking for an 
explanation of Maslow’s hierarchy theory of motivation with 
a very good account of the theory as well as a gratuitous 
criticism of it which he concluded, however, with the quali- 
fication, “But who am I?” The instructor wrote on his paper 
before returning it, “Who is Maslow?” The intent of this 
maneuver on the part of the instructor was, of course, to pre- 
cipitate a contradiction between deference to authority and 
departure from authority as well as a reconciliation of this 
contradiction to the effect that one can respect authority with- 
out sacrificing independence of thought. The activity emerging 
from such a reconciliation or larger view, as we like to call 
it, might be taken as a definition of what is meant by the 
expression of creative resources. In this instance it would 
take the form, hopefully, of the student’s paying greater heed 
to his own ideas. 

Speaking of the reconciliation of contradictions as a larger 
view, be it noted, connotes “going higher” which may be a 
more felicitous term than ‘going deeper,” as psychoanalytic 
usage has it. The purpose of “going deeper’’ is presumably 
to strike gold in the form of emotional insight. It strikes us 
that this is actually a matter of going higher or getting on top 
of the problem rather than going deeper. While preoccupied 
with semantic problems, the term ‘‘psychosynthesis” might 
also be suggested to refer to the process of reconciling con- 
tradictions or attaining the larger view. This process, we have 

® Franklin J. Shaw, “Mutuality and Up-ending Expectancies in 
Counseling,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, Il, (1955) 241-247, 


See also Franklin J. Shaw, “Transitional Experiences and Psychological 
Growth,” ETC. XV, (1957) 39-45. 
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said, is basic to the expression of creative resources. If so, the 
development of creative resources depends upon knowledge 
of the conditions of psychosynthesis. What are these condi- 
tions? 

One such condition would appear to be in the nature of 
freedom to depart from prevailing views. Thus, if the afore- 
said student holds the view—and such views might be held 
at higher or lower levels of awareness, incidentally—that 
questioning authority is unseemly or perhaps even dangerous, 
then a reconciliation between deference to authority and ques- 
tioning authority cannot be achieved, of course, unless his 
prevailing view is first challenged. While this challenge came 
from the instructor in the example used, the student might 
begin to offer it to himself once the precedent of freedom to 
depart from prevailing views is set up. This precedent is 
achieved in human relationships by unconventional—but not 
necessarily outrageous—thrusts such as the one, reported else- 
where by the writer, of the psychologist who upon meeting a 
group of patients new to the hospital asked them how they 
liked “the god-damned place.” Perhaps no better illustration 
could be found of setting a precedent of departure from pre- 
vailing views, the view in this case having to do with profes- 
sional conduct, than this one. Such departures from prevailing 
views in the service of introducing freedom from the confines 
of fixed definitions and freedom to achieve larger views per- 
haps make up the meaning of brotherliness or mutuality and 
it may be that this is why the theme of brotherliness crops up 
so often in one way or another in relation to our best hunches 
of the highest in human welfare. Brotherliness itself, con- 
ceptualized in the way proposed, can be comprehended as a 
reconciliation of contradictions between formality and infor- 
mality. The therapist's breaking away from a prevailing view 
of decorous professional conduct seemed to precipitate a recon- 
ciliation of contradictions to the effect that informal and un- 
professional, at first glance, as his conduct seemed to be, he 
was actually outdoing the intent of his formal professional role 
by acting as he did and thereby, in effect, sharing his humanity 
with the patients. 
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TILL ANOTHER condition of psychosynthesis pertains to how 
far removed the contradictions to be reconciled are. This 
point can be illustrated by a recommendation the writer makes 
to his friends who want to quit smoking which is that they 
light up two or more cigarettes every time they are tempted 
to smoke, the rationale being that the discrepancy between 
smoking and not smoking presents contradictions that may 
very well be too far removed for a confirmed smoker to take 
in stride. When one lights up two or more cigarettes every 
time he is tempted to smoke, however, he in effect poses a 
discrepancy between simply smoking one cigarette or more 
than one, a set of contradictions that he is more likely to be 
able to take in stride and reconcile by means of coming to 
look upon cigarettes as something he can take or leave alone. 
Paradoxically, then, one might master smoking by smoking 
more rather than less, according to the present reasoning. 
Something very similar seems to happen to stutterers when 
they stutter deliberately and in so doing seem to reconcile the 
contradiction between fluency and non-fluency. While nobody 
thus far has taken seriously the writer's recommendation as to 
how to stop smoking, there is some empirical confirmation of 
the benefit a stutterer derives from stuttering deliberately, 
and we have reason to believe that God in his wisdom will in 
due course reveal the truth inherent in what we have been 
saying about smokers and smoking as well. In both instances, 
be it noted, contradictions are resolved by doing what comes 
naturally; the smoker resolves his dilemma by smoking and 
the stutterer by stuttering. 


N”% just as the stutterer profits from doing what comes 
naturally, so, we believe, do self-expressive styles con- 
sistent with people’s talents emerge from doing what comes 
naturally. It is said that Jerry Lewis evolved his zany style as a 
comedian when he and Dean Martin were notified that they 
were going to be fired and, figuring they had nothing to lose, 
went before an audience and did whatever came to mind. Our 
speculation would be that going to the extreme of zaniness 
enabled Jerry Lewis, in effect, to present himself with the dis- 
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crepancy between different degrees of zaniness, a set of contra- 
dictions with which he was at home—just as the stutterer is at 
home with different degrees of stuttering—and which he 
could, therefore, reconcile. In so doing he at the same time, 
we suspect, reconciled a contradiction between some kind of 
definition of the social role of the comedian and his own style. 
There may be the generally held expectation, for example, that 
the comedian is supposed to do or say strange things but re- 
tain some semblance of “normality” in his conduct. Any re- 
semblance between the antics of Jerry Lewis and normal 
behavior would appear to be the ultimate in coincidence, but 
the entertainment value of Jerry's “abnormality” attests to the 
reconciliation he has achieved between a definition of the 
social role of the comedian as somewhat normal, let's say, and 
his own style. By pursuing his own style, that is to say, he 
outdoes the purpose of the social role of comedian which is to 
entertain. It is difficult to refrain from pointing out another 
possible paradox, i.e., that we perhaps in some way appreciate 
“normality’’ much better after being exposed to Jerry's brand 
of “‘nuttiness.”’ 

Talented writers, mechanics, waiters, composers, statesmen, 
hairdressers, and grocery-store clerks as well as comedians 
all seem to bear the stamp of their own unique styles which 
do not necessarily correspond to the styles of other writers, 
mechanics, waiters, composers, statesmen, hairdressers, and 
gtocery-store clerks. This uniqueness harmonizes with the 
idea that styles consistent with people’s particular talents 
emerge from doing what comes naturally. The development 
of the creative resource called talent by encouragement of what 
comes naturally requires that talent be recognized when we 
are looking at it. We spoke a moment ago in one long breath 
of talented writers, mechanics, waiters, composts, statesmen, 
hairdressers, and grocery-store clerks, and did so advisedly 
because of the hunch that there are many varieties of human 
talent, several of which are not as readily recognized as others 
when looked at. This blindness can only be corrected by means 
of a scheme that will encompass the broad range of human 
talent, if such there be. An arm-chair factor analysis of talent 
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evolved by considering what goes into the production of a 
play furnishes such a scheme, and the analogy to the produc- 
tion of a play may be a happy one because it corresponds 
perhaps to the pursuits that keep a society going—or, at any 
rate, busy. 


WwW IS REQUIRED to produce a play? A playwright and 


actors, of course, but a producer and director are also 
needed, and here we may have four major categories of talent. 

The playwright category we choose to speak of as interpre- 
tive. Interpretive talent is exhibited not only by playwrights 
who interpret human experience by means of writing plays, 
but also by composers, inventors, novelists, and theoreticians, 
among others. People with this kind of talent may often be 
reflective and even a little on the seclusive side, and may be 
thought of as odd or maladjusted because of these character- 
istics. They may, however, simply be acting consistently with 
the kind of people they are and the kind of talent they possess. 
They may not be good organization men, but their organiza- 
tions as well as they themselves might only suffer from trying 
to convert them into good organization men. 

The actor category might be thought of in terms of 
“doing” or kinesthesis, the talent residing, so to speak, in the 
muscles, Talented mechanics and athletes as well as people 
who function effectively by being in action, such as an execu- 
tive who does his best work when he spends a larger amount 
of time in the plant than at the desk, demonstrate this kind of 
talent. People with this kind of talent may sometimes have 
relatively little interest in theory or interpretation—and one 
may wonder how they do what they do without being clearer 
about the theory behind it—but may act very effectively, never- 
theless. 

Producers are, of course, promoters, and another general 
category of human talent might perhaps be aptly designated as 
promotional talent. Talented producers excel in the literal 
sense in getting shows on the road, but men who start busi- 
nesses, get new products marketed, or organize projects of 
some other kind are also people who “get shows on the road” 
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and illustrate what is meant by promotional talent. People 
of this kind are likely to be interested in going on to new 
projects after getting a previous one started, and may some- 
times seem “‘unstable’’ because they don’t stick with what they 
started. Inducing them to do so, however, might only under- 
mine their greatest usefulness. 

Directors are, of course, coaches, and coaching is perhaps 
still another major variety of human talent. Directors, teach- 
ers, and prize fight managers who elicit the best performance 
from their “charges” demonstrate what might be called coach- 
ing talent. George Bernard Shaw said that those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach. This may be true and may be an 
indicator of talent rather than of a deficiency, as GBS seemed 
to think. Those who cannot “do” may have unsuspected coach- 
ing talents. 


B’ MEANS OF some such scheme for understanding varieties 
of talent as the one outlined, it may become easier to 
foster reconciliations of contradictions between self-expressive 


styles and various role-definitions that get in the way of such 
styles. Consider, for example, the executive who does his best 
work away from his desk confronted with the definition of 
his role as that of a man sitting at a desk and presiding over 
his bailiwick. Once appreciated as a man with a high com- 
ponent of kinesthetic talent who functions best by being in 
action rather than sitting, he can reconcile the contradiction 
between sitting, as an executive is supposed to do, and acting 
by going ahead and being active, since in so doing he does 
even better what an executive is supposed to do by sitting. 
Contradictions of this kind between self-expressive styles and 
role-definitions, if recognized at all, have long been thought 
to be subordinate to Id-Super-ego conflicts, since the Freudian 
Id has been taken to be more basic to man’s nature than any 
inclination he might have to become what he is or to express 
his talent. It might prove interesting to select this point of 
view for upheaval since in so doing it might become apparent 
that the reconciliation of contradictions such as those between 
hostility and restraint and power and conscience is, to be sure, 
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a condition of self-expression, but that man is basically a self- 
expressive entity and only incidentally a hostile, power-seeking 
creature. If so, hostility, power-seeking and other troublesome 
manifestations of the Id, troublesome as they can be, might 
turn out to be products of the way we are looking at things, 
and that, of course, would be funny if our tears didn’t compete 
too much with our laughter. 


LOVE POEM 


These words are all of me 
that I may show 
to name you what I am. 
For what I am is words, 
and what you are is an 
idea wrapped in syllables. 
I'll name you “body” and 
you tremble love 
in warm return. 
The form is cool if 
naming’s not the flame; 
the form is void. 
I'll quote you yesterdays if you 
will speak tomorrows made 
from our todays. 
Seek movement with me: for, 
though actions shout, I've merely words 
to name what we might be. 


Lewis TuRCO 


University of Connecticut 





THE CIRCLE OF ART AND SCIENCE 


STEFAN THEMERSON * 


I HAVE JUST COME from a place where I spent the weekend 
in the company of some forty scientists, forty worried 
scientists, anxiously trying to find out who she really is, she, 
the Muse to whom they have consecrated their lives. 

As six of the scientists I am talking about are members of 
this Common Room, I must ask their forgiveness for this 
baroque way of referring to the Second Conference of the 
Philosophy of Science Group, which has just taken place at 
Nottingham. 

For me it was a very valuable experience. The only thing 
I regret is that because of the conference I happened to miss 
the exhibition of pictures painted by the two monkeys Mr. 
Francis N. Souza was so amusingly telling us about the other 
Thursday. However, I must at once tell Mr. Souza that if he 
had gone to Nottingham he would have learned one or two 
things capable of giving still more anxiety and embarrassment 
to the members of his profession. 

He would have learned, for instance, that Dr. Ross Ashby, 
of Gloucester, is busy building an electromagnetic machine 
which will draw all sorts of lines, and will do so not for 
any practical purpose but, so to speak, for its esthetic pleasure. 

* These thoughts on the Second Conference of the Philosophy of 
Science Group, held in Nottingham in 1957, were presented as a talk 
at the Gaberbocchus Common Room, September 26, 1957. Mr. 
Themerson is author of Bayamus (1949), The Adventures of Peddy 
Bottom (1951), Woof, Wooff, or Who Killed Richard Wagner 
(1951), Professor Mmaa’s Lecture (1953), Factor T (1956), Kurt 
Schwitters in England (1958). The Gaberbocchus Common Room 
(associated with Gaberbocchus Press, Ltd.) is at 42A Formosa Street, 
London W. 9. It combines the functions of reading room (magazines 
from many countries, including ETC.), meeting place, chess room, and 


restaurant. Thursday nights are ““Gaberbocchus At Homes,” when there 
is usually a film show, a recital, or a talk. 
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Dr. Ross Ashby is a young, I think, man, with a long, 
grey beard. And he has built a number of ingenious devices 
which perceive, classify and memorize information, and act 
accordingly, just like human beings do. Now, so far as I 
understand his intentions, Dr. Ashby does not aim at building 
a complete human analogue. On the contrary—I understand 
that if he builds machines which imitate as many human ac- 
tivities as possible, he does it in order to see how far one can 
go in that direction, when one will have to stop, and what it 
will be that remains and cannot be imitated. Whether that 
final thing will be what makes Dr. Ashby Dr. Ashby, or what 
makes Souza Souza, we don’t know. It may be that Dr. Ashby 
hopes that nothing will remain, but he doesn’t say so. 


perro it is not only painters who may find anxiety— 
or inspiration?—in experiments of that kind. If a maitre 
de ballet had visited Nottingham, he would certainly have 
pricked up his ears at a bit of news about the trick Dr. Grey 


Walter played on one of his mechanical tortoises. You have 
heard about his tortoises, who walk where they like, see each 
other, and, when they are hungry, go to an electric point and 
plug themselves in. Now the story goes that Dr. Grey Walter 
took one of his tortoises and put it in front of a mirror, and 
the tortoise’s photoelectric eyes lit up like those of a debutante 
at the moment the ballroom door opens, its little wheels 
trembled, and the tortoise started to dance a war dance, making 
all the typical gestures described in the works of anthropolo- 
gists. 

However, it is not the hypothetical uneasiness of artists 
or dancers that I want to talk about. No. There were no artists 
at Nottingham. There were forty worried scientists, trying to 
find out what it was all about, and looking embarrassed, or, 
let us say, puzzled. Perhaps they were not aware of it, perhaps 
they will object, perhaps there were some exceptions—anyway, 
that was how they looked to me, extremely, deeply, puzzled, by 
realizing that the world consists of some events which may be 
noticed, observed, examined, predicted, brought into being, 
and all that not by scientific methods. What kind of events? 
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Well, even their being puzzled was one of such events. As you 
can guess, it was the old problem of dichotomy again, yes, but 
in a rather specific version. As if something new had suddenly 

t in. What was it? Well, before I am more precise about 
it I would like to say something else. 


A LITTLE while ago there was a fashion which consisted 
of dividing the world into events that could be detected, 
and events that could not be detected. The first—putting it 
simply—was thought to be the domain of science; the second, 
the domain of religion. Logical analysis, however, has con- 
vinced at least some of us that to talk about the existence of 
something that cannot be detected is neither true nor false, 
but just devoid of meaning. It is, as they say, like talking 
about a cat who cannot be seen, heard or touched; a cat whom 
you may call, but who will never put in an appearance. Hav- 
ing thus, through logical analysis, and with the help of Occam’s 
razor, shaved away the invisible cat of religion, it was thought, 
for a moment, that all the visible cats that remained were 
measurable, experimentable-with, predictable, etc., and there- 
fore belonged to the domain of science. And, in general, it is 
so. You can measure their whiskers, and the result is relevant 
to what we mean by a little, domesticated, pet tiger. 

There exists however a strange, perplexing, exotic strain 
of perfectly visible cats which, nevertheless, cannot be satis- 
factorily dealt with by scientific methods. I mean, you can 
measure their whiskers, but the result, correct as it may be, has 
nothing to do with the animals. You can count their teeth, 
or analyze a sample of their tissue, and you know perfectly 
well that the results, though verifiable, have absolutely nothing 
to do with what those cats are about. 

I think you have already guessed that the visible and 
audible animals I am talking about belong to the class in which 
you can find such physical objects as rectangular bits of canvas 
covered with some stuff which has optical properties, which 
rectangles some people call pictures, or such series as certain 
temporal configurations of acoustic vibrations, which some 
people call music, or even such events as that embarrassment 
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experienced by the forty scientists, which some people call a 
state of mind. 

The cat is visible, it doesn’t disappear into thin air, and yet 
what we find out about it by following the electric pushes in 
its nerves does not seem to be relevant to its smile. 

What an embarrassing situation! 

Signs of that fundamental embarrassment were shown, now 
and again, at Nottingham. Why else should Dr. Mary Hesse, 
when talking on “Observation and Experiment,” finally say 
that something or other in mathematics was not like translating 
from one language into another, but like translating from 
poetry into prose? Was not Mr. Ron F. J. Withers puzzled by 
the difficulty of knowing which patterns of canals, which net- 
works in a biological preparation (I don’t remember its name), 
belonged to a tissue which was being examined, and which 
were what he called ‘‘artifacts,”” superimposed on the prepara- 
tion by the technique used by the experimenter? What are 
those “‘artifacts” he was talking about? I would like to see 
them. Artificial facts superimposed on bits of life carved out 
of the natural world! Doesn't this sound dangerously near to 
a definition that could be applied to many things that we call 
pictures, or poems? What an embarrassing thought for both 
the scientist and the artist! 


oe J. H. Woopcer must have been aware of this 
embarrassment, as he decided to do something to clarify 
this somewhat new version of the eternal mind-versus-body 
confusion. Bravely enough, he started by assuming what he 
called “‘epistemological innocence.” ‘Tom leaned out of the 
window and got a view of the sea,” he said, and seemed puz- 
zled by the fact that a sentence like that can communicate 
some knowledge to another human being. Trying to find out 
why that was so, he suggested dividing the world into three 
classes, of which the first would contain the ‘‘getters,” “doers” 
and ‘‘talkers’—I would simplify that here by saying “persons.” 
The second class would be the class of perceptions, and the 
third class of—let’s say crudely—physical objects. The third 
class, he said, was the domain of science. Of course. The sec- 
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ond class, that of perceptions—was it not, he asked, the do- 
main of artists, such as painters and musicians? And the first 
class, that of persons—getters, doers and talkers—was that not 
the domain of literature? What an extraordinary thing to 
happen—the name of art, the name of literature—mentioned 
alongside the name of science! It was as if somebody might 
have said: “At the time of Wellington there lived, across the 
channel, a general of the name of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

By being rather flippant at this point I don’t mean to say 
that science without art and literature would be nothing, or 
that art and literature, without science, would have conquered 
the universe. I think the whole trichotomous division is, at 
best, arbitrary. I’m sure that Professor Gilbert Ryle thought 
there were too many classes in it, but Professor Ryle sat there 
smoking his pipe and not saying a word. It is true that his 
book, in which he exorcized the ghost out of the machine, was 
not mentioned. Neither was Russell's magic to get rid of the 
dichotomy by discussing the world in terms of events and not 
in terms of things. It is perhaps characteristic of assumed in- 


nocence—not only in epistemology—that it gives you a kick 
forward, but at the same time leads to greater confusion. I 
hope this need not necessarily apply to unassumed innocence. 
I hope so, because it is that that I intend to display now. 


HEN writing this page, I told myself: ‘Now I will shut 

my eyes for twenty seconds, and then I will open them 

and see what questions will force themselves up in my mind.” 
And I shut my eyes, and then opened them, and the questions 
were: Where am I? What is it all about? What is it all for? 
Well, where am I? What is it all about? What is it all 
for? Is it significant that I must inhale a cloud of tobacco smoke 
to answer this question? Well, here I am, September, 1957, 
London, England, the sky, and some kind of geometry be- 
hind it. Here am I, and there is the world, past, present and 
future, and the distance between here and there depends 
on mood. Sometimes it is miles and miles and the world re- 
cedes; sometimes it is zero, and the world creeps into the 
very cells of my body, leaving nothing for myself. It all de- 
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pends on mood. But it is not a philosophy of mood that I 
intend to display here. It is quite possible to be maneuvered 
into a mood in which a particular statement seems to be ob- 
viously true. Neither am I a solipsist. I wouldn't be here if 
I were one, though even that is not entirely correct. Nor do I 
wish to talk about existence. After all, you are, therefore I 
think. And, after all again, sometimes I am more aware of 
your existence than of my own. But all this is only to indicate 
on which level of abstraction I want to discuss the problem: 
What is it all about? 

What is it all about, that science and art dichotomy? Here 
is a human being, whom we call an artist, and there is the 
whole world around him. And here is a human being, whom 
we call a scientist, and there is the whole world around him. 
This is the first, simple, almost-not-worth-mentioning, funda- 
mental similarity. However, there is a difference. And that 
difference will be our point of departure. Here is an artist 
surrounded by the whole world, and there is a scientist sur- 
rounded by the whole world. But the world that surrounds 
the artist contains in itself the scientist. While the world that 
surrounds the scientist contains in itself the artist. What hap- 
pened at Nottingham was that scientists became aware of there 
being an artist in the world that surrounds them. Of his being 
there, not independently, not alongside the scientists, but in 
their universe of discourse. 

The theologian, looking for invisible cats, used to stand 
alongside the scientists, didn’t belong to their universe, and 
could therefore be dismissed, or dealt with in the depart- 
ment of psychology. The artist, however, deals with visible 
cats, belong to the scientists’ universe of discourse, and can- 
not be dismissed or transferred. 

What is happening outside Nottingham is that artists are 
becoming aware of there being a scientist in the world that 
surrounds them. Not alongside, but i the world. In formaliz- 
ing these two statements, I do not advance any particular 
theory. They are not propositions. They are subjects for in- 
vestigation. However, before we attempt that, we must break 
those generalizations, art, science. As if they were two mono- 
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lithic armies, each composed of identical, mass-produced brains 
and souls, aims and abilities. There is as much difference be- 
tween a Hieronymus Bosch and Marilyn Monroe and Hugo 
Manning, as there is between Tycho Brahe, Norbert Wiener 
and Dr. Hutten. What have a Praxiteles and a Charles Chap- 
lin, Henri Rousseau and Schoenberg, Marinetti and J. S. Bach, 
T. S. Eliot and Ulanova—what is it that they have in common, 
and that makes us call them all artists? And what is it that 
Euclid and Madame Curie, Lobaczewski and Thomas Alva 
Edison or, let's say, Poincaré and J. B. S. Haldane—what do 
they have in common that makes us call them by the one name 
of scientist? 


eee of science are many; they vary from one level 
of abstraction to another, shedding, as they climb up, 
their causations, predictions, and verifiabilities one after 
another, ending perhaps in some such frivolous formulation 
as: “the production of useful tautologies.” 

Definitions of art are also many, all terribly arbitrary, ir- 
relevant, incongruous, moody, incoherent. Do you really 
think that Picasso would be lost in the deep forest of long 
molecules, or among the traces left in the Wilson Cloud 
Chamber? Or do you think that Heisenberg could not con- 
duct an orchestra? Ladies and gentlemen, if you happen to 
have identical twins, for heaven’s sake let one of them be- 
come a scientist and the other an artist, and when they are at 
the top of their careers, bring them to this Common Room and 
show us the result of your experiment. 

Through a green park of Nottingham University I walked 
one evening with a scientist who told me that it was the artist 
in him that made him become a physicist. It was the artist in 
him who felt the urge to find, in the maze of the world, some- 
thing that would be perfectly clear, non-equivocal, something 
that would make sense, even if only within its own framework, 
something that would possess the beauty of being simple and 
straightforward. Physics, he said, theoretical physics, is the 
only thing that can provide him with this. 

I venture to suggest that this physicist would have more 
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in common with Johann Sebastian Bach, or Mondrian, than 
with another scientist, one who is anxious and impatient, fas- 
cinated by the thought of what will happen if he puts two 
things together, combines molecules, builds fantastic, un- 
predictable structures of electronic circuits, and watches sharply 
and pitilessly the result of his fever. And is not this last- 
mentioned scientist more like a dadaist, a Kurt Schwitters, who 
put odd bits together, odd bits of what had belonged to 
different units, and was fascinated by thus creating something 
new from pure relationships? 

And what about the biologist, investigating a slice of living 
tissue, obsessed by it, coloring it, cutting it, observing, experi- 
menting, building in himself a picture of what is and what is 
not important in it, and then selecting and describing what is 
significant in it, carefully putting down all the details with 
passion and obstinacy—is he not like Emile Zola? Or he who 
invents psychological, sociological, political hypotheses, yet can- 
not make laboratory experiments elsewhere than in his own 
imagination, and writes a novel or a play—is he not like a 
theoretical physicist, or like a Newton, who could no more 
push a real planet out of its orbit to see what would happen 
than Shakespeare could push the real Ophelia into the stream? 
They both built in imagination. And the only checkability, in 
both cases, is that what is unknown must be consistent with 
what is known. That the imagined hypothesis must be con- 
sistent with tangible details. In the case of scientific theory, 
we say it is consistent. In the case of a Shakespeare or an 
Agatha Christie, we say it is convincing. There are many 
mansions in the houses of both artists and scientists. 


T WOULD BE very strange if it were a coincidence that, when 

the world surrounding the artist became filled with the 
shapes of objects displaying straight lines, sharp edges, definite, 
machine-made forms, that, at the same time, the artist in- 
vented cubism. It would be very strange if it were a co- 
incidence that, when line liberated itself in the artist's 
picture and began to appear on paper or on canvas in its own 
right, that at the same time, lines, graphs, dots, statistical 
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curves started to fill the pages of scientific journals. It is not 
only that the /andscape we both live in, changes, gets filled 
with aeroplanes, Woolworths, photographs and signboards. 
We come to realize that scientific words and shapes are not 
emotionally neutral: that scientific tools increase our vision 
without asking us to give up our esthetic emotions. The in- 
sertion of the Mount Wilson telescope between the poet's 
eye and the Milky Way no longer makes the sky less lyrical 
for him. As medieval travelers used to come back from 
foreign lands with their stories of strangely shaped creatures 
and fill the sculptor’s imagination with visions, the results of 
which crowd the walls of Notre Dame de Paris and other 
Gothic cathedrals, so scientists come to us today with their 
X-ray and infra-red micro- and ultra-micro-snapshots, ready 
to build visions in our reluctant imaginations. 

Yet this is not all. It seems that science supplies us not 
only with the sight of things that have never been seen before, 
but also with new patterns, constellations, relevances, that have 
never been thought before, and with phenomena and mani- 
festations that have never existed before. Science enables us 
to see the puzzle of the world, not only in terms of things— 
with the soul, or soulless—but also in terms of intervals, or 
in terms of events. Is this the origin of the striking similarity 
that can be observed between the new shapes that are in the 
vocabulary that science uses in her endeavor to discover or to 
say something significant about the world, or to add something 
to it—and those shapes we encounter in what we call modern 
art? 

There is something more than coincidence in it. As if some- 
thing essential, straight from the bowels of the universe, were 
in both. Next Thursday, Dr. Calvert is going to show us some 
sculptures which are, in fact, mathematical models, represent- 
ing equations. Some time ago they were seen only as mathe- 
matical models—today, as you will see, they are sculptures. 
Something has already happened. It is not a question of 
dichotomy, or trichotomy, as Professor Woodger suggested. 
On the contrary. There is some kind of unity in the whole 
process. 
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Science locates physical stimuli and physical reactions in 
physical space. It was felt, however, that this was not all, 
that this was not enough. It was inferred, therefore, that there 
must be something else, somewhere there, as well. Hence the 
dichotomy. But there may be nothing else there. 

And so my point is mot that something else, somewhere 
there, may exist, but that something else about the same thing 
can be said. It is the artist who feels that he has something 
to say about it, that he has gained some knowledge, not about 
that something else, but about the same physical stimuli and 
physical reactions that happen in physical space, but knowledge 
which he cannot express by using terms taken from the scien- 
tific vocabulary. Anxiously he gropes around, looking for 
tools, for means of communication, putting physical shapes 
or sounds together so that they can model not so much a bit 
of reality, as the bit of knowledge he has gained. And this 
trying of his, this activity of his—is art (or, at least, one aspect 
of art). Thus, if we agree that (at least in some cases) what 
an artist has, and wants to communicate, is knowledge, then 
the next question is: can it be verified? 


) es what is that business of verification like? A scientist 
observes some events (or referents), then he forms some 
thoughts (or references), then he tells them to himself and 
to others by putting together a number of symbols (which 
may be words, signs or graphs). Then, if you want to verify 
his statements, you can take the set of symbols he has put 
together in a certain pattern, and compare them with the events 
that he observed, which you can re-evoke in your laboratory. 

For an artist, the first two stages seem to be the same as 
those of the scientist. He experiences events, he produces 
some thoughts, he puts together a number of signs to express 
them, but when you want to verify them, to put them along- 
side the primary events that the artist has experienced, you may 
find that they are no longer evokable, and that they are in 
some inaccessible place im the artist himself. And the only 
thing you can do is to compare the set of signs with the mem- 
ory of events which are not in him, but in you yourself. 
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Now, if his events and your events are entirely different, 
if they have not a single member in common, the set of signs 
(a work of art), will be entirely incomprehensible to you. If, 
however, the proportion of similar things to dissimilar is such 
that, understanding the similar ones, you can, as with a half- 
solved crossword puzzle, decipher the others, then you gain 
knowledge that has been acquired for you through his, and not 
through your, experiences. 

Modern science has penetrated modern art as medieval 
science penetrated medieval art. And as medieval art was 
pushing and pulling medieval science, whatever she was, so 
does modern art with modern science. Because, after all, when 
all is said and done, scientists find only what they are looking 
for. And they are looking for one thing and not another be- 
cause their imagination works one way and not another, and 
their imagination works one way and not another because their 
mind has been shaped that way by the poetry they read, and the 
pictures they look at, and the music they listen to. 

And thus art and science become inescapably interlocked, 
and the circle is closed. 





METAPHOR IN 
EVERYDAY SPEECH 


WELLER EMBLER * 


“The commonest metaphors would be ques- 
tioned { by Mr. Kilpatrick] till some bitter truth 
had been forced from its hiding place ‘Those 
fiendish German atrocities——’ ‘But are not 
fiends a figment of the imagination?” ‘Very 
well, then; these brutal atrocities ’ ‘But 
none of the brutes does anything of the kind! 
‘Well, what am I to call them? ‘Is it not plain 
that we must call them simply human?’ ” 


C. S. Lewis, Surprised by Joy 


7 LANGUAGE most of us use to conduct our everyday 
affairs is a plain and practical language. Yet except for 
matter-of-fact information, this everyday language is surpris- 
ingly metaphorical. The words up and down, for instance, may 
signify literally an upward motion toward the sky, as in climb- 
ing a ladder or being upstairs, or may signify a downward mo- 
tion toward the earth, as in falling from a ladder or coming 
downstairs, or a downward motion into the earth, as in digging 
a hole. On the other hand, the words wp and down are often 
used figuratively, and it appears that in our human condition, 
it is as a rule very much better to be wp than down. 

Consider, for instance, the importance to the employee of 
moving up to a higher position; observe the misfortune of 
coming down in the world, of falling down in the estimation 

* Chairman, department of humanities, Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art, New York City. Professor Embler’s 

per was presented in a condensed version at the International Con- 
erence on General Semantics, Mexico City, August 24-27, 1958. It 


is the fourth of a series of articles on metaphor which he has written 
for ETC. 
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of others, of being down-and-out (where the out adds some- 
thing more to being merely down), that diplomatic talks break 
down, that human beings have nervous breakdowns; observe 
that we do not like to be looked down on, or to be at 
the bottom of the heap, or to be /ow in our mind, or to get 
low grades in school, or to have it said of us that we are low 
born ot low bred. According to Milton’s Paradise Lost certain 
angels fell and were a long time falling from a lofty height 
to the bottomless pit. Metaphorically (and perhaps literally!) 
the greatest adversity ever visited upon man was his fal/ from 
grace. 

If we may judge from everyday speech, it is better to be 
up; in a sense to be on top of the world, or at least on top 
of the heap, is best and most to be desired. We do not like 
to be cracked down on; we prefer to get a /ift from some- 
thing, and on occasions we seek to be uplifted. In the hierarchy 
of the industrial and political worlds, it is better to be above 
or over someone than to be under or below someone; in the 
everyday world of business, to take over is certainly preferable 
to going under. To be top man, or at least to be one of the 
higher-ups is best. High living, whatever else one may say of 
it (that like pride it goeth before a fall), appears to be 
enviable, along with high-powered automobiles and high- 
priced clothes. In the eighteenth century high living took place 
above stairs, while the servants below stairs enacted the roles 
of the /ower life, performing their own high jinks. Observe 
also how it is better to be above certain kinds of behavior, 
above envy, for instance, and also how it is desirable to be 
above the crowd, au-dessus de la mélée. For Goethe, it is above 
the tree tops and mountain tops where one feels there is that 
long-sought peace which is eventually to be the possession of 
everyman. 

The reader will remember for himself countless examples 
of linguistic highs and lows, ups and down, aboves and belows 
that have come to his attention. But there are other illustrations 
of this common metaphorical usage which ought not to be 
neglected here. There is the /adder to success and there is the 
social climber. High-minded is an epithet of approbation, while 
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low-minded is a term of opprobrium. In Supreme Court, the 
adjective derives from the Latin supremus, meaning above, 
higher, as do also the words superior and superiority. There are 
emotional heights and intellectual heights, and there is the 
well-known admonition that in certain circumstances one 
should exercise mind over matter. In our language we use 
high and highest to signify the very best, the most worthy 
and estimable, that to which we must pay our respect if not 
unquestioning obedience. Your Eminence is the title of honor 
given to a cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church; Your Royal 
Highness is the form of address accorded a royal personage. 
And ascent is preferable to descent, as a rule, though ascend 
has a connotation and a richness of meaning which goes 
beyond mere up and down, so ennobled is the word by religious 
associations. 

There are exceptions to the goodness of wp and to the 
baseness (French bas, meaning low) of down. If one flies too 
high, like Icarus he may get his wings scorched and fall to 
destruction. And it is dangerous to be too keyed up—one might 
snap, like the string of a musical instrument. Moreover, to 
settle down, especially at a certain age, is generally considered 
advisable; to be down to earth signifies stability, solidity; and 
going to the root of the matter is a proper strategy. The epi- 
thet deep is often applied as a term of approval, as in deep 
thinker; and getting to the bottom of things—to the hidden— 
is commonly advised as a sound approach to recondite or con- 
fused transactions. 


J Sy why should it be better, generally speaking, to be up 
than down, to be bigh rather than /ow? Why has the 
everyday speech of a people chosen igh or up to signify that 
which is good and /ow or down to signify that which is as a 
rule to be avoided? (Our thinking and our speech, it would 
seem, are still very much bound by the Cartesian codrdinates 
of height and depth, length and breadth.) The metaphorical 
usage of these words is drawn, or would certainly appear to 
be drawn, from human experience. In everyday experience it 
is better, or so it would seem, to be over other people rather 
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than under them—literally, of course, to be in a position of 
power in terms, finally, of brute strength. If we might for a 
moment think of the social order as a pyramid with a sharp 
peak, the best position would be, apparently, at the top where 
there is room for only one person. This position is marked by 
loneliness and solitude, but it is nevertheless, or seems never- 
theless to be, an enviable position, since so many people strive 
for it. It is a position of power; but power is only a means 
of achieving a high degree of solitude. 

The desire to be alone, or nearly alone, is not so uncommon 
nowadays as one might suppose. The base of the social pyramid 
is characterized by rampant competition, and the constant 
threat to personal uniqueness. In our everyday speech we give 
ourselves away, as it were. The desire to preserve unaffected 
our individuality and our identity is more than a cultural ideal ; 
it appears to be an existential fact. And in order to preserve 
our individuality, we must be powerful enough to rise above 
others. (Of course, no one ever achieves that position where 
he is highest of all. The movement upward toward the empy- 
rean is a matter of degree, and if the mountain top is too rare 
or chilly an atmosphere, the penthouse or the house-on-the-hill 
will satisfy.) 

It seems simply to be true that there are more people in 
the low places, fewer people in the high places and that it is 
better both socially and geographically to be where there are 
fewer people. High, used metaphorically, is only a way of 
saying there are fewer people around. And as we still look upon 
life as a struggle for existence, to be high up is to be above, 
literally, the struggle. 


ALT WHITMAN, it will be remembered, experienced an 
almost religious emotion as he mingled with the crowd; 


1“They all strive to be rich. Why? Did you ever ask yourself? 
For power, of course. But especially because wealth shields from 
immediate judgment, takes you out of the subway crowd to enclose 
you in a chromium-plated automobile, isolates you in huge protected 
lawns, Pullmans, first-class cabins. Wealth, cher ami, is not quite 

uittal, but reprieve, and that’s always worth taking.” From The 
Fall by Albert Camus, trans. by Justin O’Brien (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1957), p. 82. 
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but the crowd have seldom shared his feeling or had the desire 
to remain the crowd. Whitman’s noblest, or at least most 
anthologized, poems are the ones that have to do with great 
loneliness and thorough solitude. 

It may be well here to remember certain exceptions to my 
thesis. The world’s great religious leaders have almost in- 
variably “mingled” with the crowd, have walked among the 
people. For them, solitariness was a temptation to be avoided, 
except as a means to discipline and reflection. Doubtlessly 
there is profound meaning attached to this conduct. Great 
love, which is also great compassion, is the ineradicable mark 
of the spiritual life in its highest manifestations. One cannot 
love mankind in solitude from some remote tower. 


F ONE STOPS to examine everyday speech critically, he may 
be astonished to find how loose it is, inexact, disconnected, 
fuzzy. Mostly we conduct our affairs on the fringe of thought. 
It is only when we isolate experience intellectually that we 


engage in linguistic refinements. Indeed, there is seldom call 
to delineate sharply, and we appear often actually to flourish 
in the verbal mist. Only in the domain of the exact sciemces 
are we very fine in our measurements; only in the fields of 
humane learning and the arts are we subtly discriminating. 
Moreover, outside the domain of science and the arts we are 
mostly a little mistaken, are only approximate and partial, 
about everything, excepting, of course, in the references we 
make to the basic requirements of survival, such as choosing 
between edible and poisonous foods. In everyday life when 
we are not making an effort to be lucid and to put our thoughts 
into scrupulously logical order, they seem indeed to be vague, 
mere guesses or sighs or phatic sounds that vanish like puffs 
of smoke in the air. Yet we manage, roughly, to get along. 
Indeed, this gossamer obscurity at the border between thought 
and vacuity, this vagueness at the margin, may be a kind of 
protection. against mental rigidity, against making up our 
minds too soon, indulging in over-simplified evaluations. It is 
as necessary for thought as for anything else in human experi- 
ence that it shall grow and mature. 
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In any event, it is perhaps on the linguistic edges, on the 
intellectual fringe, where we find the kind of language that 
tells us most about ourselves as a people. As we have seen, 
high and low are vague terms (we do not know exactly how 
high we mean nor how low), but they are enough to indicate 
direction. They reveal hidden wishes and ideals that are quite 
readily understood by others in communication. 

Study for a moment the word beyond. Like high and low 
the word is a space metaphor which appears to signify a 
remove in distance so far as to be outside the area of our 
known world. It may not always be desirable to be beyond; 
but that there is a beyond, a mysterious other, we do not, appar- 
ently, doubt. For there are things beyond belief, there is the 
life beyond life, there are ideas beyond our understanding; 
at times our condition is beyond hope, beyond cure, our state 
beyond endurance. Nietzsche looked beyond good and evil, 
Freud carried his speculations beyond the pleasure principle, 
and O'Neill created characters who dreamed of places beyond 
the horizon. The lure of far places is very potent, though fear 
of the unknown may often stay our steps at the threshold of 
the yonder. 

Closely related to beyond as a metaphor is the concept of 
motion forward, as in moving forward with one’s work, mov- 
ing on to another idea or thought (or to the next world), of 
getting on in the world, or getting ahead. Sometimes a state- 
ment of progress is intended as saying we are nearing the 
completion of an assigned task, where the boundaries are more 
or less clearly drawn. But in many instances the metaphor is 
used loosely to imply motion forward to a destination which 
is but dimly seen and dimly apprehended, though because the 
movement is said to be forward, it is therefore good and ac- 
ceptable. Like many other “‘fillers” common to everyday speech, 
these phrases like getting ahead have become mere gestures 
(like the gestures for go away or come here) and are not, 
perhaps, language at all in the systematic sense. 

Consider also the figurative aspect of a phrase like advance- 
ment of education. Though we have come to use phrases like 
this rather widely, we do not, I suspect, mean by them motion 
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forward; in instances like this we equate advancement with 
increase, and perhaps that is what we ought to say. We want 
more education, both in quantity and quality. We haven't really 
the slightest idea where education is going. Latterly, the con- 
cept of development has become a common substitute for 
advancement, and the difference in meaning is notable. For 
development (with its evolutionary connotations) suggests 
growth or change into new and more complicated forms, im- 
plying the notion of improvisation (experiment) as the method 
of change. At any rate, the concept of development suggests 
change rather than goal. And change, to us, is more devoutly 
to be wished than the end of something. Not to know where 
we are going in any branch of human endeavor may well be 
in the nature of things. Perhaps all we mean by moving for- 
ward is that we can’t do otherwise, time always seeming to 
imply a destination, fixed and predestined. And just as forward 
is always good (except when used to describe a pert and saucy 
child), so backward is always bad. To go backward (or to 
retreat) is to move from a better to a worse state, as the dic- 
tionary says. 

But for the most part, metaphors of motion forward sig- 
nify to us a desire for change of place or condition. We are 
committed to change and believe deeply in the efficacy and 
value of change. As a rule we do not like where we are, or 
someone else does not like where we are. Hence to change 
position is sufficient reason for moving on. “Keep moving,” 
says the policeman and the entrepreneur. We do not advise, 
as Yeats does in “A Prayer for My Daughter,” being rooted 
in “one dear perpetual place,” nor as does Simone Weil in 
The Need for Roots—"To be rooted is perhaps the most im- 
portant and least recognized need of the human soul.” Instead, 
it is our predilection to advise more and further—and further 
is beyond—but where? “Out of reach”? Few indeed will ques- 
tion the rightness of technological change; but who can out- 
line the end toward which this change is leading? It may well 
be, of course, that we are not goal-minded at all, that we are 
indifferent about the destination, that change in itself is quite 
enough and all that matters. It is at least a potent weapon 
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against boredom. Perhaps, influenced as we are by language 
itself, we are the victims of an erroneous notion (that change 
is always good everywhere) because it has been perpetuated 
by thoughtless and irresponsible repetition in idiomatic daily 
s ‘ 

Incidentally, it is revealing to note that poets seldom (at 
least so far as a cursory inquiry discloses) use such words as 
high, low, up, down, small, strong, weak, etc., in the meta- 
phorical senses we have been discussing. They mostly use these 
words only in their literal sense, as though that were the only 
proper way to use them; as metaphors they are either too 
vague or empty or uncommunicative on the poetic level. In- 
deed, the poet’s strength comes from his very careful and exact 
use of the literal and concrete meanings of words, surprising 
as this may at first thought appear. It is literature that keeps 


language correct as well as expressive, not the patois of our 
daily talk. 


ee the patois has its place, for through it we 


can discern our ideals and our habitual, unexamined be- 
liefs. Consider the words big, great, small, strong, weak, soft, 
hard. A big man in industry or in government or in a labor 
union is called big because he has power of position once 
accorded perhaps only the stout and muscular. Big men, liter- 
ally speaking, are stronger, more powerful, than small men. 
A big man is more dangerous with his fists. He may become 
the boss by virtue of his large size. We have carried the idea 
of literal bigness (in size and bulk) over to forms of leader- 
ship and responsibility. The metaphor is apparent and it is 
based on the admiration we cherish for brawn. Our approval 
of brute strength may be measured by extent of violent gross 
power displayed and enjoyed daily in comic books, in tele- 
vision, in motion pictures. A big man in some enterprise may 
be a small man literally, but he can exact the same servility 
from his underlings as the bully who smashes recalcitrant 
followers in the face. 
Bigness is always and everywhere good (except perhaps in 
women’s wrist watches) because it stands for power. And our 
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use of language reflects this approval. There is big business, 
a big deal, a mental giant, the big wheel, a man of substance, 
where substance implies weight. (Compare the use of light 
weight, and in general the plus value of heaviness.) If the 
big is good, the small is usually bad, as, morally speaking in 
the small man, or in small minded, though for the most part 
we use other words, like /ittle or nothing or nobody to indi- 
cate our contempt for the ineffectual and powerless. Our 
everyday use of words tells us about ourselves. In general we 
admire the large size because it means power and power means 
superiority, means being above, or out of reach, of the crowd. 

The word great is so common in everyday speech as to 
have lost most of its expressiveness and most of the subtle 
shades of meaning it once contained. For the most part great 
signifies that which is of more than ordinary size. That which is 
called great is good because it is large, like a great stomach 
or the Great Wall of China, or the Great Bear, or, in terms 
of power, the Great Mogul, or in terms of value a great work 
of art, a great fortune. A writer's greatest work (his magnum 
opus) is usually his most sizeable. We still cling to other 
meanings of the word, as in great guy, where the adjective 
signifies generosity, likeableness, ability, even humility (though 
the sense here is often sentimental), as in the great man, 
where the adjective expresses something of the notion of 
nobility, loftiness of character, or even eminence in point of 
achievements. But for the most part, great carries the conno- 
tation of bigness simply in the scale of measurement as op- 
posed to smallness. (If one may say so, the word great ought 
to be used sparingly and correctly in honor of its long history. 
It has been used with real effectiveness when it refers spe- 
cifically to a person great with emotion, or courage, or anger, 
or pride, or arrogance; its history includes the meaning “coarse 
of grain or texture,” big in diet, thick and massive, and preg- 
nant, as in “great with child,” which meaning descends to us, 
along with great emotion or great action, from the Middle 
English. When Lemuel Gulliver in Swift’s Gulliver's Travels 
describes the complexion of the diminutive people of Lilliput 
he says it appeared to him “the fairest in the world; and talk- 
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ing upon this subject with a person of learning there, who 
was an intimate friend of mine, he said that my face appeared 
much fairer and smoother when he looked on me from the 
ground, than it did upon a nearer view when I took him up 
in my hand and brought him close, which he confessed was 
at first a very shocking sight. He said he could discover great 
holes in my skin; that the stumps of my beard were ten times 
stronger than the bristles of a boar, and my complexion made 
up of several colours altogether disagreeable: although I must 
beg leave to say for myself, that I am as fair as most of my 
sex and country.”” When Swift says great holes, he uses the 
word with telling exactness in the obsolete sense of “coarse 
grained.” ) 


UR METAPHORS are often drawn from the empirical ob- 
servations we make of the physical world around us. For 
instance, normally we prefer that which is bard to that which 
is soft, or at least so our figurative language would imply. 
Soft suggests the yielding, the pliant, and the flabby as the 


opposite of ard which suggests the firm and inflexible, the 
stony and intractable. Of course, a soft job is more to be 
desired than a hard job, soft voices are more appealing to the 
ear, the softness of the feminine body is alluring, and soft 
music is often agreeable (though we probably ought to say 
quiet instead of soft when we are speaking of degrees of 
sound). Nevertheless, the soft is generally thought of as 
applying to the irresolute, the easily manipulated, submissive, 
harmless (as in soft drink) and, at its extreme, the rotten 
and squashy, as in overripe fruit. The bard is generally ad- 
mired, as signifying indestructibility, in, for instance, and 
markedly, bard cash, or in the hard man who drives a hard 
bargain, or particularly in the derivative hardy, meaning that 
which is not easily destroyed by the opposition, whatever the 
opposition may be. It may often mean protection, as in the 
hard task master who must be hard in order to train (and 
ultimately defend) those in his care or charge. The boss bas 
to be hard we say. Tough is closely allied to hard and weak 
to soft. As a tule, tough (except when referring to steak or to 
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the tough guy who is a hoodlum or thug) is an epithet of 
approval, while weak is almost invariably an adjective of con- 
tempt or reproach, whether it applies to the supports of a 
bridge or to a defect in human character. It describes that 
which is untrustworthy in our everyday affairs. To be tough 
is to be unyielding, whether it be spoken of a tree that with- 
stands the shocks and buffeting of meteorological weather, or 
of a person who withstands (that is, stands upright against) 
the shocks and buffeting of the social weather. To be tough 
is to be bard, to have the strength to carry a heavy strain and 
not to break, crack, split or splinter. Toughness and hardness 
when applied to human character are tactile metaphors carried 
over from materials which resist fracture. In general we con- 
sider it virtuous to be unyielding, unbending, not to give in. 
Though we are aware in an unconscious sort of way that the 
rigid or bard in the puritanical sense, the aggressive and hard 
in the frontier sense, are not so successful in the long run as 
the flexible and easy, nevertheless, hardness and toughness are 
often approved of to the point where insensitivity, bigotry, 
crudeness, even brutality are considered of positive worth and 
of manly quality. 


fg WORDS in and out have a wide-ranging metaphorical 
content, and from them, when they are used figuratively, 
we learn that as a rule it is better to be im than to be out. To 
be on the inside is good, for one learns many things there that 
it profits one to know. Insiders usually have valuable informa- 
tion to which owtsiders enjoy no access. Information is the 
chief weapon of the insiders, and a very powerful weapon it 
is indeed. Sociologists have expanded at length upon the social 
value of being one of the im group; the experience of each of 
us has been quite sufficient to teach the bitter meaning of the 
word outsider. 

The figurative uses of in and out are probably drawn from 
the social relationships of human beings, though they may 
derive also from the position of the human being in distress 
of weather. During a storm or under the heat of the sun or 
in suffering the cold blasts of winter, one is better off inside 
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than outside, under cover of some safe shelter, though it be 
only a cave or a hut. Of course, there are instances where it 
is better to be outside than inside. It is, for example, a happier 
circumstance to be outside jail than inside. (Note that one is 
not kicked out of jail; one is sprung—released, like a bird 
from a cage.) The modern phrase to be out of this world 
signifies an ideal and a much to be desired position; but in 
this phrase the world is thought of as a prison, and to be out 
of it is better than to be in it, for to be out of it is to be 
wholly free of its pain and suffering. (The concept of the 
world as prison-house is as old at least as Socrates, and to be 
out of it, to be out, indeed, even of the body, while suspended 
in a mystical union with the divine, is far too rich in thought 
and meaning to be dealt with in this paper.) 

It is good, of course, to be out of danger, as it is also good 
to be out of trouble, removed, that is, from the center of 
activities inimical to man. But for the most part to be in is 
more devoutly to be wished than to be out.2 To be in the know, 
to be in favor, to dwell with the inner life as richly abundant 
of meaning and truth, to have access to the imner sanctum, 
to be in a state of grace—all these positions are sought after, 
and it is hoped will be maintained. Out, I think we may say, 
represents fundamentally a state of death or nearness to death. 
If one is knocked out, he is rendered unconscious, that is, 
made into a state akin to death; if one is tired out, he is close 
to exhaustion or unconsciousness, and the same is true of being 
worn out, or being, in a popular phrase, out like a light, 
which is a vivid folk metaphor descriptive of a state of death. 
To be put out as in baseball is to be sent from the field, away 
from the center of meaningful human activity, to be removed, 
literally, from the game, that is, from the game of life. To 
be ousted from a position or an organization, or to be kicked 
out, even if only from a saloon, is to be placed in an un- 

2“. . the two major parties differ very little in the fundamental 
principles they profess or the policies they advocate. The chief differ- 
ence between them is that one is in, or mainly in, and wishes to keep 
in, while the other is out, or mainly out, and wishes to get entirely in.” 


Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of 
Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 94. 
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dignified position where shame and insecurity follow con- 
sequentially.® 

Inside is usually the place of safety, the right place to be, 
sanctuary from evil. In fact, the metaphor of in-ness may in 
the last analysis be a uterine analogy, reference to the birth- 
place of life. 

To be out, one might almost conclude, is to be dead; to 
be in is to be alive. 


T IS SCARCELY necessary to multiply instances of metaphori- 
cal usage of the most common words. A compendium of 
figurative language would include very nearly all words. One 
or two further illustrations, however, will be sufficient to show 
that in our everyday speech the meaning is often in the meta- 
phor though we may not be linguistically conscious of this. 
The variations played upon the words 4ot and cold tell us 
a good deal about ourselves. We disapprove of the hot-headed 
and the cold-hearted. We approve of the cool-headed and the 
warm-hearted. The cold reception is unpleasant; the warm 
greeting is pleasant. Popular metaphors of everyday speech 
very often reflect our use of the humanistic measurement in 
evaluating human experience. As human beings we instinctively 
avoid the extremes of heat and cold; in these sensations we 
prefer moderation—we do not like to be in hot water nor to 
have cold water thrown on our plans; we avoid the heated 
discussion and we know what it means to be frozen with fear. 
We like to keep our friendships warm, and we like to remain 
cool and composed in an emergency. Where language is hu- 
manistically orientated, we may expect to find it at its most 
rational, 
The word square signifies almost without exception that 
which is acceptable. The phrases on the square, square meal, 
3 Compare such socially meaningful words as unfrocked, dethroned, 


deposed, excommunicated. Modern everyday speech is singularly thrifty 
of the language and usually prefers the simple ousted to locutions of 
a more learned sort. 

* Except for the language of the hipster, where square is an epithet 
of contempt, applied usually, I believe, to the insensitive, stuffy, con- 
vention-abiding man. 
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square deal, square away, square shooting, four square, and 
to square accounts, or to square up with are commonly 
employed metaphors of approval. The literal geometrical 
square is almost universally admired for its exactness, its 
simplicity, its orderliness. It is pragmatically clear and useful, 
and it has about it a logic which is congenial to the human 
mind. The square is neat and tidy; it is completely under 
control. 

The modern world (since the time of the Middle Ages) 
has urged the use of language to settle social differences as 
more civilized than the use of muscle. As a result, linguistically, 
we have big talk, brave words, weak argument, small talk, 
strong words; we know that words can hurt, wound our feel- 
ings, if not our persons. Before going in to his mother to 
scold her for what he considers her bad behavior, Hamlet says, 

“I will speak daggers to her, but use none.” One remembers 
the old saying: “Sticks and stones will break my bones, but 
words can never hurt me.” It is not true, of course. Words 
can be biting, remarks can be cutting, a speech can be wither- 
ing, damaging, a tone of voice can be murderous. We speak 
sometimes with sharp tongues, or our talk may be poisonous 
or our pens drip vitriol or we destroy with a torrent of words. 
It is perfectly possible to be beaten into insensibility (or im- 
becility) by words, as witness the young wife in John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger. Generally speaking, we have substituted 
words for blows, a very acceptable substitution on the whole. 
It is natural, therefore, that our metaphors of hurtful talk 
should be drawn very nearly without exception from the in- 
fliction of physical wounds, and this suggests that though we 
do not literally wound our enemies, we still desire to hurt 
them. 

But fortunately our latest weapon, words, is less sanguinary 
than swords and guns.5 

5“Language may be compared with the spear of Amfortas in the 
legend of the Holy Grail. The wounds which language inflicts upon 
the thought of man can be healed only by language itself.” “Language 
as Communication” by Ruth Nanda Anshen, in Language: An Enquiry 


Into Its Meaning and Function, ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957). 
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eyo the complicated industrial, technological, political, 

and social environment with which we have surrounded 
ourselves—in spite of the abundance of our learning, the uni- 
versality of education, and the ever-increasing bulk of literature 
about everything—it would appear from casual observation 
that everyday figurative language is drawn largely from the 
most commonplace of everyday human relationships and nat- 
ural happenings. Average daily human talk is distinguished 
not by its complexity but by its simplicity. Everyday human 
discourse is not only unadorned, it is fundamentally uncertain 
and unsophisticated, Perhaps this is purposeful among human 
beings; at least the situation appears not to have changed, to 
date, in the recorded history of mankind. It may well be that 
individual human relationships, unlike vast social organiza- 
tions, do not call for niceties of expression which would only 
hinder and get in the way of everyday communication. Art is 
long, but today is slipping perceptibly and rapidly away. The 
great works of learning prepare us in quiet for the choice we 
must make in action, for the choice which must be made with- 


out benefit of further discussion. We cannot carry on our daily 


® Our age especially is not notable for flourishes of rhetoric in 
everyday spoken language. We usually follow an economy of scarcity 
in our everyday speech, as though there were but a few hundred words 
in the language instead of nearly a million. We deliberately choose to 
speak in staccato monosyllables, giving such color to them as a tone 
of voice or added gesture will supply. We wish, apparently, to be 
functional in speech as well as in everything else; our linguistic 
thrift is a technique of efficiency, a way of getting things done fast. 
We have reduced the language to a few tokens which we use like 
well-worn ballots in the day’s conversations to show very simply and 
quickly our approval or disapproval of whatever candidate is at the 
moment up for inspection. For instance, a thing is either good or bad 
(if it is not good, it must be bad); either we ee the light or we are 
in the dark; behavior is either right or wrong; things are either real 
or imaginary; a person is either educated (meaning he has been to 
college) or he is uneducated; a person is either bright or stupid, gentle 
or rough, phony or O.K.; work is work and play is play. We do not 
wish to distinguish very nicely or at length in choosing alternatives. 
We are not interested in improvising, in developing our themes, in 
expanding our hypotheses, in elaborating a thought with chiaroscuros 
of meaning. We prefer, perhaps, to put things in their places and to 
leave them there. The metaphorical content of the simplest words 
becomes frozen into conventional plus and minus values. 
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business of survival in the language of the essay or the novel, 
nor do we wish to. Words in everyday speech are like acts 
themselves and stand for acts or for signals and warnings of 
future acts. The language of everyday speech is the language 
of action and not of reflection. It is understandable therefore 
that the metaphors we use should be drawn from human acts 
and attributes, from the most common of events and experi- 
ences—water, cold, heat, earth, sky, food, shelter, clothing, 
trees, plants, movement, stillness, struggle, love, people, birth, 
the human body, death, storms, trees, plants, up, down, over, 
under, in, out. There are for example, dead issues, the dead 
pan, the deadline, the being dead right, the kiss of death, the 
deathly stillness, the deadly enemy; the birth of an idea, the 
death of an institution; there is the fight without fists; there 
is the hurt without the infliction of a wound; to by-pass means 
to pass by; sometimes we are out of line, or a part of the main 
line, or we follow the party line, or come to the end of the 
line, ot present a new line of goods; some alliances make our 
hands clean, some make our hands dirty; sometimes we pray 
that our hearts may be made clean within us; we speak of 
moral values as being black or white; we speak of differences 
in terms of night and day; there is the fallen idol with feet 
of clay, the fall guy, the fall from grace, the fallen enemy; we 
like to be backed up by someone or something; we rise to the 
occasion, we nourish our minds; we make a slip which is not 
always on the proverbial banana peel; our feelings are burt; 
we behave like curs or wasps and are currish or waspish; we 
take a stand, or we backslide; we ate trapped, our minds are 
poisoned, we are sick at heart. And what would we do with- 
out point of view, that celebrated promontory from which the 
individual surveys the world of thought? What would we do 
without point in any of its many uses—my point is, that’s the 
point, to make a point, to come to the point. 


ii Is NOT my intent to compile a dictionary of metaphor, 
though it is probably clear by now that we could examine 
thousands of words for their figurative as well as for their 
literal content. Slave, fog, crazy, bottleneck, dope, nest, leak, 
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factory hand, sharp pain, beavy heart, open mind, brood, bank- 
rupt, fruitful, role, clockwork, prison, crushed, belt line, louse, 
darkness, mask, home, in a rut—these words are surrogates for 
realities which we experience daily. We could ask of each 
word how it has come to mean what it means for its users (ask, 
that is, about its metaphorical history in relation to social be- 
liefs and ideals), and, what is more important, we could ask 
what the word tells us (because it is used metaphorically) 
about those who use it. Words like trap, puzzle, snag, unravel, 
knotty remark in their various contexts upon the anatomy 
of frustration, different in kind and degree, perhaps, for differ- 
ent times and places. Words like drama and game with their 
reference to life experiences are rich and varied in meaning 
and, when used metaphorically, are profoundly revealing of 
our social structure, our behavior, the rules and regulations by 
which we carry on our daily tasks and perform our daily 
rituals. 

Words like flame and fire are revealing in the metaphorical 
sense. The flame of life may glow, strive, shoot upward; the 
flame may be extinguished, as a candle is snuffed owt. Indeed, 
so common is the comparison between fire and life (especially 
among poets) that a linguist might more than half suspect the 
fire of the extensional world to be the same as (though in a 
different phase) the inner fire of life which has been observed 
intuitively by the poet, which can consume as well as nourish. 
Words like path and way and branch, when they are used 
metaphorically (one might almost say mimetically) with refer- 
ence to the life of man, betray a quite remarkable parallel to 
the events of external nature. Metaphors drawn from weather 
and the seasons, such as stormy and wintry when applied to 
the human personality, or words like the autumn of life and 
the springtime of life when applied to the human passage 
through time, are, as we know, plentiful, and they reveal our 
awareness of nature and our closeness to nature. 


F TIME permitted, we could inquire into those metaphors 
drawn from the many specialized departments of human 
thought, from theology, the physical and biological sciences, 
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from medicine,’ philosophy,® law, engineering, the world of 
business and industry. Modern psychology has supplied us 
with metaphors in abundance. Psychological categories—the 
concepts which deal with mental and emotional phenomena— 
appear to be more meaningful, or more interesting, to us today 
than the categories of nature—concepts dealing with natural 
happenings—which were more meaningful or interesting in 
the centuries before the twentieth. Words from the vocabulary 
of Freudian psychoanalysis are distinctly metaphorical. A glos- 
sary of these terms would present us with a running com- 

TIn an essay by John Wain entitled “Along the Tightrope” (in 
Declaration, ed. Tom Maschler [New York, E. P. Dutton, 1958]}), 
there occurs an amusing passage dealing with lay and journalistic views 
of modern medicine of which the following is an excerpt: ‘‘Nature, 
too weak and faulty to defend herself, is open to the assaults of hostile 
bacteria, which can only be combated by training a specially ferocious 
brand of antibiotics, like ferrets, to hunt them down. So new 
wonder-drugs succeed each other at intervals of a few months;’.a new 
one is tried, it gobbles up the bacteria, the symptoms vanish, a victory 
is proclaimed in military metaphor (‘such-and-such a disease is 
conquered’), and Nature is properly in her place. But of course, be- 


fore the ink is dry on the newspapers that celebrate this victory, the 
evil bacteria have gone home and put on a new uniform to reappear 
as something else—a new set of > to be isolated and attacked. 


On with the job!—train a new cageful of ferrets! There’s no nonsense 
here about Nature and her benevolence. If a man is ill, the answer is 
to pump him full of some chemical concoction whose job it is to get 
in there and work.” 

8 Consider, for instance, the language of Existentialism. The meta- 
phorical content of words like mausea, dread, uneasiness, crisis, 
estrangement, the absurd is full of meaning for our times. 

®“The brain consumes 45 cc of oxygen per minute, which is 25 
per cent of the total supply available to the entire body. This oxygen 
which is present in the blood is assigned to the brain on a top priority 
basis. The natural fuel of the brain is glucose or sugar. The normal 
healthy brain puts out ‘remarkable mileage.’ It consumes one teaspoon 
of sugar per hour. Using the terminology of industry, total operating 
costs are remarkably low. Energy output per hour is equal to that of 
a 20-watt light bulb. It is remarkable that while the combined brain 
energy of the group of men who worked on the atomic bomb did not 
equal the electrical energy consumed by the lights in an average office, 
nevertheless, they released atomic energy which is now being measured 
in megatons. Thus the brain is the control organ that directs the power 
flow of modern industry.” Robert K. Burns, “The Management Team 
—Its Selection and Development,” in the Year Book of American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York, 1955. 
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mentary on what we think of ourselves. Words like conflict, 
repression, infantilism, split personality, unconscious, censor 
are subject to considerable analysis themselves in terms of our 
lives in society today. 

There is one last example which I find irresistible. The 
verb brainwash is a newly-minted metaphor which suggests a 
clearing of the mind of all previously held beliefs. But is it 
possible to wash away beliefs, in the same way, for example, 
as it is possible to wash old newspapers of their ink and then 
to print new words on the fresh newsprint, as though the old 
had never existed? Brainwash is related to the philosophical 
metaphor of the tabula rasa. If, at birth, the mind is a clean 
tablet upon which is to be written the experience gained 
through the senses, then it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that the slate, or blackboard could be washed clean at any time. 
But suppose the mind is not like a fresh tablet at birth, suppose 
we think of it as /ike something else. There are many possible 
analogies (very significantly, in our time, the Freudian concept 
of the “libido” as a reservoir of psychic energy and the Jungian 
concept of an unconscious race mind). There is, for example, 
the Platonic epistemology. “Our birth,” says the Platonist, “is 
but a sleep and a forgetting;” 


The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Wordsworth, “Ode: Intimations of Immortality” 


If we believe in the philosophy of Socrates and Plato, we 
shall have to assume that brainwashing is impossible, for the 
deepest, most divine ideas are a part of us always. But if we 
accept behavioristic philosophies, we may say that for all prac- 
tical purposes at least, we can be mechanically indoctrinated, 
our minds written upon and erased over and over again. We 
may not know for a fact what the mind is like, but our be- 
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havior will be reflected in what we think it is like. It is not, 
perhaps, the validity of the metaphor that is in question, it is 
rather a matter of what we do when we believe in the meta- 
phor. And where it is desired that the beliefs and attitudes of 
a person shall be subject to manipulation and transformation, 


the figure of the washable brain will probably serve most 
usefully. 


r CONCLUSION, I should like only to repeat what by now 
must be obvious, that figurative language is the home of 
many a deep-seated, unexamined belief or mental attitude. In 
our daily speech are reflected the outlines, at least, of our 
thoughts and attitudes. Both speech and thought are often 
fuzzy and vague, often poverty-stricken, often mere counters 
of approval or disapproval, often abstractions which have lost 
their power of expressiveness. But if there is meaning at all, 
it is in the metaphor still. 





THE LINGUISTIC BASIS 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


CLEMENS E. BENDA, M.D.* 


HEN FREUD developed his concept of the unconscious, 
he departed from the generally accepted view that the 
mind was known directly. Most philosophers and psycholo- 
gists of the nineteenth century identified consciousness with 
human mentality in general. Consciousness was believed to 
be the whole content of inner knowledge, as Berkeley sug- 
gested when he wrote that “The perceiving active being is 
what I call mind, spirit, soul, or myself.” This concept still 
persists in spite of Freud, and many people still interpret 
consciousness as the sum total of all inner states of mind of 
which one can be aware, including not only sensations, emo- 
tions, and thoughts, but all psychological functions which are 
distinguished from the processes of the body. The extreme 
opposition to Freud was thus based on the assumption that 
nothing in the mind could be “unconscious,” as any “mental 
phenomenon” by definition must be part of consciousness. 
The newer psychology, however, has established the con- 
cept of the unconscious so firmly that it has become an in- 
dispensable part of modern educated thinking. Freud him- 
self, having discovered so much about unconscious phe- 
nomena, finally redefined “consciousness’’ as the selective 
awareness of some unconscious phenomena. He dealt ex- 
* Dr. Benda is director of psychiatry and research at the Walter 
E. Fernald School, Waverly, Massachusetts, and teaches at Clark Uni- 
versity and the Tufts and Harvard Medical Schools. He studied 
medicine and philosophy in Germany and Switzerland, and is the 
author of Mongolism and Cretinism (2d ed., 1949), Developmental 
Disorders of Mentation and Cerebral Palsies (1952), and Der Mensch 
im Zeitalter der Lieblosigheit (Stuttgart, 1956). The present article 


is a chapter in a book, The Image of Love, soon to be published by the 
Atlantic Book Company, Boston. 
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tensively with the dynamics that generate consciousness, and 
established some of those principles of censorship which ex- 
clude certain recognitions while admitting others. In the final 
state of psychoanalytical theory-formation, consciousness is 
seen as an after-effect of the fundamentally unconscious mind ; 
the unconscious is the primary matrix from which conscious- 
ness arises and is the source of all motivation and desire. Thus 
the emergence of consciousness is a one-way traffic, with the 
conscious mind being determined by the unconscious and 
itself exerting no major influence on the underlying dynamics 
except through the indirect medium of superego control. And 
the superego is only “incorporated,” not formed, by the 
conscious self. 

From a Freudian viewpoint, unconscious contents are 
made conscious or become conscious, This is experienced daily 
in psychotherapy, and is the main purpose of treatment. In 
this procedure, experiences—the significance of which had 
remained unconscious—are made the subject of conscious 
actions, and their meaning is analyzed. If, however, these 
acts are regarded as the unconscious becoming conscious in 
the way that a green leaf becomes yellow or an immature 
organism matures, there is a confusion of two fundamental 
categories—psychological and ontological, and a psychological 
procedure is mistaken for an ontological process. Conscious- 
ness is not a derivative of the unconscious, but the totality of 
meaningful interpretations of a life-experience which an indi- 
vidual finds available. The function of consciousness is not 
to collect factual experiences, but to give meaning to them. 
It is not an autonomic process whereby unconscious contents 
evolve into the conscious, but the interpretation of reality as 
a set of meaningful relations of all the life experiences, both 
inner and outer, which the person has encountered. 


The Role of Language 


OR is the acquisition of consciousness identical with the 
_ formation of a reality-contact. Rather it depends on the 
language world into which a person is born and which he has 
made his own—a fact too often neglected by psychologists. 
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Reality becomes a meaningful part of consciousness only 
through a linguistic interpretation of the reality-contact. 

The importance of auditory experiences for understanding 
reality is proven through observations on deaf children, where 
this source of experience is missing. The role of certain 
sensory organs can best be demonstrated when their influence 
is eliminated. A person experimentally deprived of all audi- 
tory contact will instantly perceive how much his response to 
outside events depends on the “language” of sounds by which 
nature communicates with its creatures. Through sound the 
things that happen come to us in a friendly or hostile, 
soothing or threatening manner. Far above the tactile and 
vibratory sensations conveyed by skin and body, the ear is an 
organ of tel-acoustics projecting the range of perception into 
space, thus enabling the individual to sense the character of 
many events by sound modulations. Events not only come to 
us by sound but leave us in the same manner; most events 
would be lost were it not for the sound they create. A world 
without sound is a dead world. Even a smile is open to mis- 
interpretation, and may be experienced as an ironical smirk 
if the gesture is not in a vocal context. Deaf persons are thus 
prone to paranoid interpretations of outside events, and with- 
draw into loneliness and isolation. In contrast, the blind 
person, though deprived of the pageantry of nature, often 
arrives at a true apprehension because his sense of hearing 
allows him to listen to the voice of meaning. 

Within this world of sounds language flows not only as a 
link of emotional communication between human beings: the 
word has the specific role of meaning-carrier. While it was 
clearly understood in earlier centuries that human language 
was the main attribute of man as a spiritual being, Darwin 
prided himself on the discovery that human language is 
“nothing but” a more complicated system of emotional ex- 
pressions shared with the animal kingdom. This concept of 
language misses the essential character of the word. The 
essence of human language is not that it carries emotional 
expressions between separate organisms, but that it has the 
capacity to carry a new and different interpretation of reality. 
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Language and Socialization 


CHILD who learns to speak does not develop language, 

but grows into the language world around him. Every 
one of his locomotions and explorations in his environment, 
every reality-contact, is accompanied by an interpretation of 
the experience in the form of words. Milk, water, food— 
the whole experience of reality is only possible by designa- 
tions which usually bear friendly, neutral or hostile conno- 
tations. If a child learns to become conscious of the nature 
of things, such as the difference between a stone and an egg, 
he does not do so by a mere reality-contact, but by his in- 
creasing use of a language system. No person could acquire 
concepts without some kind of symbolism; and the attainment 
of language, like learning to walk, is learning to move around 
in a new world: the specific world of human consciousness. 

If we thus decide that consciousness does not evolve from 
the unconscious but represents a new and different modality 
of human response, how are we to describe the difference 
between the conscious and the unconscious? In sleep, stupor, 
or coma man is unconscious; while in dreams and hallucina- 
tions psychic life is full of emotion and imagery, a person is 
not considered “conscious” in those states. We identify a 
“conscious” person as one who is somehow responsible. An 
infant is not considered fully “conscious” until he has 
reached an age of responsibility. What happens to the child 
during those years of transition? 

Before learning to use language for his own means, the 
individual is a receiver and target of messages that name 
objects and direct action towards them. A child “understands” 
when he is able to obey commands and follow directions. 
This is the first step in socialization, At the next stage he 
learns to use names, initiating action for his own purpose, and 
through speech coming to influence others to act according 
to his wishes. But he is only considered a full member on 
the communication line when he becomes aware of the mean- 
ing of a reality situation. At this point, language has ceased 
to be a chain of sound calling for action. It has become the 
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representative, the surrogate, of reality. It has become a new 
reality in its own right, one in which persons operate and 
interact as significantly as they do among the objects of their 
senses. Consciousness may thus be described as the sum of 
all the reality representations known to an individual, and 
its study implies an investigation of the various reality re- 
flections in the human mind. It is here that the study of 
language becomes essential. 


A S FiGURE 1 demonstrates, different languages use differ- 
ent words or names which can be exchanged. The re- 
latedness of names, the presence of “cognates” in different 


WORD CONCEPT RELATED IMAGERY MEANING 
~~ —— se Faeroe 


CHAIR 


CHAISE 


STUHL 
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languages, indicates the branching off of various language 
structures from common simpler origins. However, the sig- 
nificant character of language rests on the fact that the name 
does not refer to “reality” but to a concept which is the 
abstract cell—the unit through which language lives. 

The understanding of concepts was hampered for a long 
time because they were considered to be merely the end- 
product of a long process of abstracting. In actuality, how- 
ever, words name concepts which simply represent the clusters 
or cells of imagery in which the experience of reality is con- 
ceived. The continuous stream of sensory exposure to the 
environment is broken up and perceived as a series of indi- 
vidual events of separated matter. That words name con- 
cepts of images denoting actions and objects, but never the 
thing itself, makes the fundamental difference. Words do 
not denote matter and action, but aspects of relations between 
experiences which become acceptable, conceivable, and ob- 
jective through the process of conceptual segmentation. Thus, 
in contrast to our “unconscious” and permanent exposure to 
the outside world, the conscious mind experiences the world 
as a sequence of related events. Each perception gains con- 
figuration (Gestalt) and meaning by the conceptual and lin- 
guistic significance through which it enters consciousness. 

Because concepts have names by which they are called 
and recalled, man can survey any reality situation at will, 
examining his concepts time and again, without having to 
wait for a repetition of experiences. Through the naming of 
concepts, man’s freedom from the bondage of the animal 
kingdom is established; for the animal has no way to re- 
examine experience independently of time and space. It lives 
in the world as a part of the world, without any means of 
separating itself from the web of fateful interrelationships. 

How concepts deal with reality is our present concern. 
Modern psychologists and psychiatrists refer to reality-contact 
and reality as if there were one human reality. True, if light- 
ning strikes or a hurricane fells trees, the reality of such an 
event cannot be questioned. But when reality is not a passively 
experienced event but a matter of objective con-frontation and 
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the ob-ject of action and attitudes, it can only be coped with 
through the conceptual imagery through which man as a 
subject con-ceives it. What do we actually see in conceptual 
imagery? 


} sea to the first example in Figure 1: What does 
a chair mean? The concept never refers to an isolated 
abstract form but to a function and the “substance” or 
“matter” in which it is incorporated. The unity of all chairs 
is vested in the function of something to sit on, and any 
definition of chair without its functions will fall short of its 
purpose. Speaking of chairs anticipates the action of sitting 
down, but the name mobilizes the imagery of all possible 
objects that may serve this purpose and eliminates those, like 
stools and benches, which although ‘“‘sit-on-able,” are still not 
conventionally called “chairs.” 

The imagery clustered around a concept and called up by 
naming it is a matter of experience and emotional selection; 
and our purposes and needs invariably get involved. The 
very idea that any reality-concept is value-free and completely 
objective is an illusion. Values are not superimposed upon 
a valueless reality; but each reality-contact, so far as it becomes 
a conscious experience, has already passed the screening proc- 
ess of evaluative selection. Values are measures of selection 
in terms of ‘‘better” or “worse,” more or less ‘“‘valuable.” If 
consciousness thus depends on certain standards of measure, 
the question is not what is and what is not “objective,” but 
what kind of measure is used. 

What these various nouns mean is determined not only 
by tradition, use, and taste, but by the individual's emotions. 
The concept of milk may denote a specific fluid, but the 
imagery evoked is determined by an emotional experience. 
One may dream of the days he was on his mother’s breasts 
(or was not, and feel rejected); another of the days when 
he was forced to drink his glass of milk, which he loved or 
hated; and the third, of the days of a country childhood, etc. 
Nowhere is the concept the result of abstraction, but the 
opposite: abstraction is possible only from the living experi- 
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ence represented in the conceptual imagery which accompanies 
language. 

The reason human understanding is so difficult is that no 
two persons have the same conceptual imagery. Translation 
from one language to another is almost hopeless because of 
cultural traditions which differentiate the conscious reality of 
different peoples. In extension a concept refers to a number 
of objects to which the term may be applied, but in intension 
its meaning consists of the qualities needed for the object to 
be included in the concept. The more specific the qualifica- 
tions of a meaning, the more specific the concept; and con- 
cepts differ in size from a particular meaning to a vast area of 
imagety which is evoked by a name. Figure 1 shows clearly 
that although the emotional responses to a word like “chair” 
vary to a certain degree, due to personal unique experience, 
the differences in imagery are not too great. But when it 
comes to a term like “father” or “mother,” the related 
imagery represents a wide range of emotional experience and 
is rarely shared by two individuals, Needless to say this 
ambiguity is greater with terms having a cultural reference 
than with terms standing for objects of perception. 


T Is thus mistaken to believe that the individual at first has 
a world of emotional experience to which a later process 
of name-giving applies a vocabulary. From the day of loco- 
motion, when the child approaches his environment as an 
active explorer, the world of experience is given to him as a 
world of named objects in which each and every thing has its 
own label and separate existence. In saying that the objec- 
tive world is created by language, we point out that aware- 
ness of things in their specific modes of existence, qualities, 
and character, is introduced to consciousness by means of 
language. As language itself is in a state of perpetual change 
and growth, its conceptual meanings are constantly changing 
and the relationship to reality is altered with new knowledge 
and experiences. 

It seems fairly well established, at least for the Indo- 
European languages, that the world is not named according 
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to its characteristic qualities on its own merit, but is desig- 
nated as a target of human encounters. Language perceives 
and conceives the material as something it can take hold of 
“with both hands,” something it can grasp. This is actually 
the original meaning of “perceive” and “conceive”: per- 
cipere and concipere. Reality is thus conceived as the object 
of activity upon it. In the Anglo-Saxon tongue, for instance, 
the skin (rind) of an animal is not conceived in its own 
right, but as that which is stripped from a killed animal. The 
common conceptual denominator in such different images as 
the bark of a tree, the skin of a person, and even wood and 
what is made of wood, lies in the fact that they are all the 
results of a human activity of flaying, skinning and stripping: 
Anglo-Saxon flean, Greek dero with derma, meaning ‘‘skin” 
(“the corporal rind”—Milton). The object of writing, a 
writ or scripture, is thought of as the product of the activity 
of writing: Anglo-Saxon writan—scratching, scoring, tear- 
ing; all joined in a common root still in the German reissen— 
to scratch, from the original scratching on trees and stones 
as a form of writing. It thus becomes evident from both 
psychological and cultural considerations that man’s conscious- 
ness does not deal with any single thing that can be called 
“reality” as such. A chair has a different reality if one wants 
to sit on it, build it, buy it, or study it as a painter's subject 
matter. And what is true of the chair, an artifact of human 
needs, is much more true of most of the living world in which 
man acts and suffers. 

As there is no common reality for two persons and every- 
one lives in his own world, colored by a specific emotional 
past and the cultural interpretation he gives it, it has been 
the desire of scientists since the days of Galileo to study the 
nature of reality independent of the person who perceives it. 
Scientific ‘reality’ is what can be demonstrated to all, re- 
peated under laboratory conditions, and retested whenever 
called into question. Scientific “reality” is thus not an ab- 
straction so much as a reduction of living experience in which 
all individuality is stripped from the world of phenomena. 
This reduction to generic aspects of each event progressively 
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dematerializes each object of knowledge into uniform sub- 
elements, towards the goal of reaching some atomic particle 
which cannot be divided any more. The truth of the sciences 
thus lies in a common factor to be found in all. By his own 
logic the scientist tries to regiment all nature and put it in a 
uniform. 


ene in the sixteenth century when all interpretations 
of life still tended to be under a cloud of religion and 
prejudice, the various sciences have gradually liberated our 
ideas of the universe from the spiritual interpretation—only 
to end up dealing with the corporal and atomic aspects of 
matter and energy. This approach has, however, opened up 
the body of nature and has exposed her unlimited resources to 
careful and intelligent study. 

If, however, modern man thinks that this present elec- 
tronic reality is the only one real reality, he is as blindfolded 
as his animistic predecessors. If we view the reductions of 
science as depicting the true nature of things, if we want to 
replace the conceptual imagery of the world with physical 
models and sell these schematic representations in our schools 
as the “way the world is,” we are not only robbing life of 
much of its meaning, but emptying our imagery of its beauty 
by replacing it with artificial constructs, unaware that at best 
they are only contrived substitutes and not the real thing. 

Another point needs to be made. If we re-examine Figure 
1, we notice that all scientific endeavor goes in the direction 
of discursive thinking about the reality presentation. The 
conceptual imagery is examined through the question of what 
reality is behind it, the “true” reality minus the selective 
qualities of human values, ideas, prejudices, feelings, and 
perceptual impurities. Science is the process of arriving at 
undisputed and consensual truths. Many people today believe 
that this is not only the rewarding aspect, but the very “es- 
sence” of science. If concepts are vague, ambiguous, or con- 
tradictory (like so many moral and religious concepts), the 
way to examine their truth is to study the common denom- 
inator in all the minds that hold them. What is religion? 
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That which is common to all religious people. What is God? 
That which is found in all God concepts, unspoiled by the 
particular religion or creed. 

With this same attitude scientists believe that they pro- 
ceed from undefined, vague opinions to some generally ac- 
ceptable truth by a method of reduction until the last common 
element in the field of inquiry is reached. Physical sciences 
have progressed from chemical elements to molecules, atoms, 
electrons, and neutrons. Biological sciences have now passed 
the cell stage to molecules, mitochondria, enzymes, and genes. 
Psychology has fragmented the unity of the mind or what was 
called the soul or spirit into stimuli and responses, drives, 
needs, and motivations, In so moving away from the greater 
complexity of perceptual units to value-free basic “atoms,” 
scientists, either because of ignorance or fear of values, have 
overlooked that concepts are not only representative symbols 
which condition our experiences, but, by their very nature, 
stand for clusters of imagery marked by a certain valence or 
combining power, like the elements of chemistry. The same 
is true of the psychic elements of consciousness. Concepts are 
not mathematical diagrams but living valences which unite a 
certain number of incongruous images. The selective power 
through which they combine their clusters is determined by 
the value systems of which they are a part. 


W: HAVE SEEN in Figure 1 that a man has to have certain 
characteristics in order to qualify as a ‘‘father,” but a 
father is not the sum total of all experienced fathers in this 
world. “A father’ is a normative concept which reflects a 
specific value-system in which the expression occurs. All 
actual fathers and mothers may fall short of what they ought 
to be. They must live up to some standards of parenthood in 
order to be classified as “parents,” yet they may lack other 
important qualities which keep them short of the ideal. 

In contrast to the discursive function of analytic thinking 
in which scientific analysis is the crowning point, we are now 
dealing with an opposite intellectual movement, a synoptic 
aspect of thinking which proceeds away from analysis. In 
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prescientific times this kind of thinking was predominant and 
a man’s value was measured by his ability to perform a 
synoptic intellectual act. The exclusive use of the scientific 
approach tends to eliminate intelligence and reason as autono- 
mous human qualities. Synoptic, normative thinking, on the 
contrary, deals with an intelligible order based on values. We 
can thus understand the old concept that man always sees the 
world in a specific light which depends, not on a reality which 
is there, but on the spirit with which he approaches reality. 

In this way, language has been compared with money 
systems. Words, like coins, have a certain worth determined 
by a value system. The denomination of coins (and especially 
paper money) is arbitrary. Whether a piece of paper is worth 
one dollar or a thousand is not decided by the quality of the 
paper but by a social act of denoting different symbolic re- 
lationships. Likewise, a money system cannot stand on its 
own feet except within the closed border of its application, 
and may collapse immediately when the system is exposed to 
interchange with other systems. Inflation and devaluation 
ensue when faith in the system is no longer maintained. The 
value of money, therefore, does not depend on corporal reali- 
ties but on the system of trust in which it operates. Models 
of truth, similarly, have a limited value in a closed system in 
which they may be applied without claim to general truth. 
If, however, a system transcends its own border and claims 
universal validity, it is exposed to rival language systems and 
may lose its value altogether. 

But language systems have a “life” in a way that money 
systems do not. They are “‘spiritual’” in the sense that they 
are not tangible. For this reason, spiritual issues have always 
been compared with air, breath, spiritus, anima, or pneuma. 
The oxygen of the blood is the anima or life of the organism. 
Words distribute the meaning of the Jogos of which they are 
a part. 


O UNDERSTAND this calls for a sense of metaphor. Many 
scientists do not realize that all language is metaphorical 
and that its meanings depend on a particular context of ex- 
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ptession. While analytical science reduces imagery to models 
of relationships that are robbed of all individuality, creative 
thinking is aware of the full tapestry of relatedness. It sees 
the world in different lights because it recognizes that any- 
thing can be considered in different systems of thought at the 
same time. The valence of each subject depends on the re- 
latedness in which it is measured, and the attitude toward 
reality demands seeing it in a framework not determined by 
previous experience but by the order of which man chooses 
to be a part. This remarkable capacity is due to language. 








e BOOK REVIEWS e 


Stutterers: Made, Not Born 


THE ONSET OF STUTTERING: RESEARCH FINDINGS AND 
IMPLICATIONS, by Wendell Johnson and Associates. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1959. 276 
pp. plus 243 pp. appendices. $5. 


I HIs People in Quandaries (1946), Dr. Wendell Johnson 
makes clear that the basis of general semantics is science 
as method, and he puts this sentence in italics: “The funda- 
mental thesis of this book is simply that science, clearly un- 
_ derstood, can be used from moment to moment in everyday 


life, and that it provides a sound basis for warmly human 
and efficient living.” Yes, but—(as a student of general 
semantics I’m getting more and more like the boy whose 
father called him Yahbut)—for instance. To anyone not 
aware of having seen it in action, this idea is difficult to 
grasp. 
The Onset of Stuttering looks like a tremendous for- 
instance. It shows scientific method, as Johnson has previ- 
ously outlined it, from question to observation to report to 
conclusion to etc., in actual scientific research. The studies 
were begun in 1934 at the world-famous speech pathology 
center at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, where Dr. 
Johnson is a professor of speech pathology and psychology. 
Within this framework, the book demonstrates graphically the 
early stages only of one crippling result of unscientific com- 
munication. At the same time it suggests that scientific 
method, applied in everyday human relationships, can easily 
avert not only certain speech defects in children but various 
other kinds of damage we thoughtlessly inflict on one another. 
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This kind of research, with its strictly limited area and un- 
limited implications, is like a work of art. Here are some of 
the questions, methods of observation, reports, conclusions: 


The program of research reported here has been con- 
cerned with this basic question: In what form, at what 
time, under what so re and for whom does the 
problem of stuttering arise? (p. 261) 


“For whom” emerges as particularly interesting. 


HREE investigations were conducted between 1934 and 

1957. The findings of Studies I and II, summarized in 
this book, have been reported in full in Stuttering in Children 
and Adults: Thirty Years of Research at the University of 
Iowa, Wendell Johnson, editor, assisted by Ralph Leutenegger 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1955). In Study III, re- 
ported in full in this book, an experimental group was made 
up of 150 children, approximately 2 to 8 years of age, judged 
by their parents to be stutterers, and 150 children, matched 
in age, sex, and socioeconomic level, judged by their parents 
to be nonstutterers. A total of 818 questions was asked of 
each father and mother separately. 

The two groups of children appeared to be essentially 
similar, even in their speech nonfluencies. The two groups 
of parents appeared to be more alike than different, but the 
experimental or “stuttering” group parents tended to be less 
content with their children, themselves and each other, and 
to expect earlier fluency in their children’s speech. More con- 
trol or nonstuttering group parents accepted early nonfluencies 
as somewhat normal. 


.. . the parents in the experimental group and those 
in the control group symbolized in crucially different 
ways the apparently similar speech nonfluencies of their 
respective children. . . . the control group parents made 
statements that were primarily descriptive of their chil- 
dren’s speech, whereas the experimental group parents 
made statements that were primarily indicative of their 
own feelings and judgments about their children’s 


speech. (p. 252) 
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The beginning of the problem of stuttering was reported 
in nearly all cases as a judgment made by one or both parents, 
usually the mother. At the onset of what was considered a 
problem, the average child was just a little over “the fate- 
fully transitional age of three.” 

For whom, then, does the problem of stuttering arise? In 
most cases, it seems to arise for the parents. The experimental 
group parents give examples of confusion of one level of 
abstraction (judgment) with another (description), of un- 
conscious projection of personal anxieties and other feelings, 
of classification and automatic reaction. The term ‘“‘stuttering” 
itself is more projective of the listener's judgment than the 
term “nonfluency,”” which is based more on observation; and 
it was on parents’ judgments that the groups were formed. 
Concerning the words “‘couldn’t finish sentence,” Johnson 
points out that “couldn't,” as distinguished from “didn't,” 
is a judgmental rather than a descriptive term. Some parents 
said their children tire easily. How could they tell? And 
how could they tell a more or less than average sense of 
humor? What exactly is a sense of humor? 


N MANY of the questions, fathers were asked about their 
own feelings and their wives’ feelings, and mothers were 
asked about their own and their husbands’ feelings. Did they 
feel that a child should be seen and not heard? More experi- 
mental group mothers than fathers did feel this, and further- 
more, there were more mothers who felt that their husbands 
felt this than there were fathers who felt their wives did. 
This seems to indicate that some people do judge others, well 
or badly, by themselves. This is no longer a mere rumor. 
Eight hundred and fifteen questions and answers, taken 
from Studies II and III, make up the 240 pages of Appendix 
A. The inclusion of Study II made it necessary to print these 
tables sideways, which makes reference difficult, but it’s worth 
some time. A comparison of control and experimental group 
answers could clarify the meaning of scientific and unscientific 
methods in moment to moment relationships. 
The point that Dr. Johnson seems to stress is that the 
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problem of stuttering involves the interaction of listener and 
speaker. The parent, or listener, evaluates nonfluencies in the 
child’s speech as undesirable, classifies them as “stuttering,” 
and reacts accordingly. The child reacts to the parent's re- 
action, and his speech difficulties become worse. The parent 
feels worse about the child’s speech, the child reacts to his 
own apparently unacceptable nonfluencies, and so on, until a 
speech pathologist is able to classify the child as a stutterer. 
“It seems necessary to conclude, therefore, that the listener 
does more than the speaker to set in motion the interactions 
essential to the creation of the stuttering problem.” 

Interaction of speaker and listener is described and dia- 
grammed by Wendell Johnson in his charming book, Your 
Most Enchanted Listener (1956). Also on the subject of 
listening, Johnson made an amazing statement in one of his 
lectures tape-recorded in 1956: “If you were going to raise 
a child to be very constructive, co-operative, well adjusted, I 
think the most important single thing you could do would 
be to train him to be a good listener. In the bargain he would 
learn, I think, what we mean by tolerance, by being under- 
standing of others, by being effective in investigation, evalua- 
tion, by being a very fine sort of person.” 


A FOLLOW-UP study nearly two and a half years later 
seemed to indicate that even brief counseling of parents 
had apparently been effective. At the time of the interview, 
parents had been helped to develop an awareness of the dif- 
ference between descriptions and judgments and had also 
been given general information about child behavior. The 
children themselves had been given no speech therapy, as 
such, or any other kind of therapy. According to the mothers, 
about one third of the 118 “stuttering” children surveyed in 
the follow-up no longer had a speech problem. Of the 75 
who still had a problem, 81 per cent were said to be better. 
For an article on stuttering in The Saturday Evening Post, 
January 5, 1957, Johnson discussed his studies in this way: 
Slowly we began to comprehend the vital point that 
had been missed for so many centuries, Case after case 
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had developed after it had been diagnosed as stuttering 
by over-anxious persons unfamiliar with the facts of 
normal speech development. The parents rather than the 
child, the iste listeners sles than the speakers, seemed to be 
the ones most requiring understandi g and instruction. 


With its reports of almost a min of a century of re- 
search in these three studies, and conclusions that ought to 
assure more thoughtful training for parents, teachers, child 
psychologists, and others, The Onset of Stuttering might be 
called “definitive” by some of its readers, But the “etc.” in 
scientific method forbids it. Science as method is continuous; 
conclusions are tentative. Johnson and his associates are cur- 
rently engaged in studies which this and related research 
“served to suggest.” 

A considerable portion of Chapter 2 was taken from 
Frederic L. Darley’s report of Study II, previously published 
in Stuttering in Children and Adults. Leonard D. Goodstein 
and W. Grant Dahlstrom prepared Chapter 7, ‘Parental Re- 
sponses to the MMPI” (Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory). Names of nine other associates are listed on the 
title page. 

The material becomes understandable and memorable 
through the spiraling method of summarizing in progress, 
which Johnson used in People in Quandaries. He makes it 
easy for a reader. Most of his writing here, though, offers 
cautious data. But then his strange, rhythmic word alliances 
and lively modifiers seem all the more delightful. Here is a 
sentence showing scientist and writer as one: “The tempta- 
tion is strong to conclude, therefore, that it is better, or less 
bad, for a child to have a somewhat unserene father, or even 
two parents who are companions in discontent, than a dis- 
enchanted mother—if he must be allotted one or another of 
these dismal alternatives.” And in the very first paragraph: 
“In this, as in many another contest with mystery, men have 
persuaded themselves nearly always to prefer the contentment 
of honored belief to the adventure of disciplined doubt.” 

I found The Onset of Stuttering interesting in itself. The 
nonjudgmental reports and IBM tabulations of human be- 
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havior become quite exciting. Most exciting of all, though, 
is the assurance, through these reports and tabulations, of the 
value of general semantics “for warmly human and efficient 
living.” 


KATHERINE DUNFORD 


Washington, Connecticut 


Maps of Widening Territories 


THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, by Oliver Lee 
REISER. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1958. 478 pp. $8. 


gee Lee REISER has an unusually free mind that dis- 
ports itself with ruthness (to use a positive sadly long 
lost) among people and ideas. Such endearingly unprofes- 
sional qualities so imbue Reiser’s latest book (you may recall 
earlier ones—The Promise of Scientific Humanism, World 
Philosophy) that it is a delight to read. 

Although Reiser has always been sensitive to the para- 
mount importance of symbols and the ambivalent role that 
they play in human affairs—after all, he was an unstinting 
supporter of Korzybski in the 1930's when general semantics 
had not yet attained academic respectability—he construes 
philosophy as a much broader business than the analysis of 
symbol systems. Decades before other educators were alerted 
to the dangers of curricular over-specialization, he was insisting 
on the values of a learning, a philosophy, which shatters the 
compartments of special fields. Reiser abhors what over- 
specialization engenders. 

The book is at its best when it acquaints the interested 
reader with certain modern developments in philosophy and 
the sciences. It is weaker when it criticizes some points of 
view among a set of rival candidates. It is still weaker when, 
in the last three chapters, Reiser begins to construct what he 
calls “Operation Wisdom: The World Brain in Action.” The 
concepts, ever more elaborately named, get fuzzier. We glimpse 
“the world psychosomatic organism,” ‘the embryology of a 
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world brain,” and “the electromagnetic society.” Reiser is 
intrigued by psi phenomena and bases much of his thinking, 
here, on J. B. Rhine's parapsychological “results.” It is only 
fair to point out that there is at least one highly respected 
philosopher, C. J. Ducasse of Brown University, who has 
made a life-long study of the occult and the extrasensory, who 
would probably agree with Reiser's general perspective in 
these climactic chapters. But this reviewer must register some 
doubts. On grounds of parsimony, too, I would regard the 
argument in the concluding chapters as less than persuasive. 
This is not to say, though, that it is not stimulating in its off- 
beat way. It is. Reiser may have blind spots, but he is never 
dull. 


HE BULK of the book is devoted to what it does best. It 
depicts our biological ancestry and astronomical setting, 
tells us of the persistent problems of mankind, and the varied 
ideologies through which attempt has been made to solve the 
problems, It explains—what is seldom to be come by else- 


where—the important connection between democracy and the 
scientific method and appraises, by this principle, various pat- 
terns of government and society. It explores the foundations 
of mathematics and sets forth more neatly than I have seen 
elsewhere the differences between logistic, formalist, and intui- 
tionist approaches. (Reiser explains why he prefers intuition- 
ism.) In its discussion of symbols it untangles and clarifies the 
several contemporary meanings of ‘‘semantics.”” It gives us a 
taste of symbolic logic and whets our curiosity with brief ex- 
cursions into cybernetics and the behavioral sciences. It re- 
acquaints us with the fundamental notions of “information 
theory” and, by relating information and entropy, jumps from 
matters communicational to cosmological. And there is enough 
about classical field theory, quantum electrodynamics, and rela- 
tivity to make these otherwise formidable topics appear friend- 
lier. 

Reiser’s book is the fruit of many years of unhurried think- 
ing. It is unfortunate, therefore, that in the final stages of its 
publication there was some haste on the part of both author 
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and publisher. In consequence, some blemishes result. For 
example, Diagram IV is mounted upside down, there are some 
typographical slips, and the formula which is said to define the 
asymmetry of a relation (p. 175) defines its connectivity in- 
stead. It is to be hoped that the next edition will receive the 
editorial care which the first deserved. To help balance mat- 
ters, there is an excellent index and a warm, good-humored 
introduction by Giorgio de Santillana. 


AM TOLD that Eliseo Vivas used to characterize Oliver Reiser 

as ‘the 20th century Herbert Spencer.” It was not, I think, 
intended as a compliment, but there is some truth in it. Reiser, 
like Spencer, is hypnotized by whorls, helixes, and spirals. But 
like Spencer he realizes that the contributions of Darwin vastly 
overreach, in their application, the merely biological; there is 
evolution in ideas, in symbol systems, in manners and mores, 
in governments and societies. Again, like Spencer, he looks for 
an integration of our fragmented fields of knowledge in the 
light of powerful principles, both logical and natural; and in 
such integration he finds an emergent ethic, a humanistic pre- 
scription for the development and organization of societies. 

Such “integrating” is an ambitious job for any thinker, and 
the hazards are such that he is likely to “find,” often, what 
“isn’t there’; so, to point out that Reiser has probably not 
escaped these pitfalls would be true but trivial. Less trivial, 
I believe, and no less true, is the fact of Reiser’s more than 
average competence in being thus far-ranging. It is helpful 
to remember that the mathematicians on Sir Ronald Fisher's 
doctoral committee advised him to drop mathematics and stick 
to genetics; the geneticists told him to take up mathematics 
and forget genetics. When one tries to build bridges between 
islands of knowledge he can expect some sidewinding. 

If, especially in the last chapters, what Reiser entertains has 
a ‘science fiction” flavor (and he concedes this), if he has to 
flirt with psi and ESP, this may well bespeak more nearly a 
generosity of heart than credulity of mind. Had Reiser lived in 
earlier epochs he would not, I think, have been among the 
prestigious scoffers at hypnotism, anaesthesia, the unconscious 
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mind, or the germ theory of disease. And in our own time 
we need Reisers to make small-scale maps of the widening 
territories we shall be able to explore directly, if at all, only 
piecemeal. Such maps are valuable even when they suffer from 
inaccuracies of detail. And Oliver Reiser is a 20th century 
map-maker. There are so many, these days, who are not! 


JOHN R. Kirk 
Michigan State University 


Status,, Status,, Status, 


THE STATUS SEEKERS, by Vance Packard. New York: David 
McKay. 376 pp. $4.50. 


N The Status Seekers Vance Packard gives a rapid and read- 
able account of social classes in America. If, as is quite 
unlikely, you imagine that America is a truly equalitarian so- 
ciety, you will be shocked at the revelation of the extent of 
class differences. If, however, whether as head waiter, society 
leader, sociologist, or amateur observer, you already know 
about class differences, you will recognize the truth of much 
that the author says, and you will derive new information 
besides, because he has surveyed a vast amount of literature 
in preparing this book. 

The author divides American society into two main classes, 
roughly comparable to officers and enlisted men, the “diploma 
elite” and the “supporting classes.” The former are divided 
into the “real upper class’ and the “‘semi-upper class.” The 
latter he divides into the “‘limited-success class,” the “working 
class” and the “‘real lower class.” He calls the upper group 
the “diploma elite” to underline the fact that, in the main, the 
biggest division in our society is that between those who have 
gone to college and those who have not. 

The great change Packard finds in the class structure of 
today as compared, for example, with Middletown of the 
1920's as studied by Robert and Mary Lynd is that whereas 
formerly the great division was between the white-collar and 
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blue-collar classes, today the skilled and unionized worker is 
economically and socially equal to and often well above a 
large proportion of white-collar workers. The author there- 
fore places skilled workers and the lower levels of white- 
collar workers together in what he calls the “limited-success 
class’ —the skilled worker being limited because he is doing 
well and doesn’t want to go further, the low-paid white-collar 
worker being limited because he can’t go further. These 
together, the top level of the “supporting classes,” are the 
warrant officers and sergeants of society. 


) ey eee most serious charge against present-day America 
is that it has become virtually impossible to start at the 
bottom as “private” and get to the top as “general.” To be- 
come a “general” at all, one has to start as “lieutenant,” i.e., 
college graduate. This is the most important particular of his 
general charge that American social structure is showing dan- 
gerous signs of freezing, contrary to our cherished American 
belief in equality of opportunity for all. 

The author ascribes this freezing of our class structure 
(taking due account of tendencies in the opposite direction) 
to a number of causes. The bigness of big business, resulting 
in increased bureaucratization, is one cause. For example, it is 
easier in large organizations to demand a college diploma as 
minimum qualification for executive training than to sift 
through the rank-and-file for hidden talent. Automation and 
specialization are further causes. Routine machine-tending and 
minute division of labor give the individual worker little 
chance to understand the whole of the process in which a fac- 
tory is engaged, and therefore gives him no chance to move up 
from the assembly line. Many of the “stepping stone” positions 
between the assembly line and the executive office have dis- 
appeared. Unions, by insisting on promotion by seniority and 
by opposing the free movement of workers from job to job in 
a plant, also discourage those who would like to try to break 
into the “‘officer class.” Furthermore, he charges, in the society 
outside one’s place of business there is “the growing tendency 
for people to confine their socializing to their own socio- 
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economic layer.” There is also “stratification by residential 
area,” much encouraged by tract housing, which enforces social 
grouping not only by income level, but also by race. 

Many of Packard’s contentions are sound, and I applaud 
his wish that the doors to college education, and therefore the 
higher opportunity, be opened more generously to the “sup- 
porting classes,” who have among them proportionately as 
many children of high intelligence as the “diploma elite.” 
And it is important to assess, as Packard does, the impact of 
technologies—automation in factories, mass production in 
housing—on social structure. 


EVERTHELESS, The Status Seekers is an exasperating book. 

It is exasperating in part because of something inherent 

in sociology: its tendency to prove through solemn surveys 

what are matters of common observation—for example, that 

the children of the educated and the well-to-do have a better 

chance of achieving eminence than the children of the un- 
educated and the poor. 


Another source of exasperation is the author's ascribing to 
considerations of social status many things which can be other- 
wise and more readily explained. For example, he cites a 
study which shows that juries of mixed social class tend to 
elect as chairmen and to concur in the judgments of people of 
high social status, such as proprietors and professional men. 
But since the task of juries is the evaluation of human behavior 
and motives and the understanding of laws, is there not a 
reason more compelling than social status for the influence in 
juries of those who, by virtue of their daily tasks, have more 
experience in such evaluation than, say, mechanics or farmers 
or factory-workers? 

But the major disappointment in the book is Packard's un- 
clarified ideas about status—although the literature he himself 
cites could have clarified his ideas, had he thought about it 
longer and harder. There are at least three kinds of status, 
all of which the author touches upon without distinguishing. 
The first is status-by-definition. If whites are defined as su- 
perior to Negroes, then any white, no matter how shiftless and 
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ignorant, is superior to any Negro, no matter how talented and 
useful. Then there is status-by-consumption, in terms of which 
Bill is superior to Joe if Bill has a handsomer car, a more ex- 
pensive house, or a more fashionable suit of clothes than Joe 
can display. Finally there is status-by-achievement, in which 
that individual is regarded as superior who, in his chosen line 
of endeavor, does a better job than others: the ballplayer who 
hits .375 or the scientist who solves a previously insoluble 
problem. 

Because he has not clarified his concepts of status, Packard 
sounds as if he thinks that status-seeking is something wicked 
in itself, although what he clearly desires is a society in which 
achievement is the principal measure of status. He fails to 
point out that both status-by-consumption and _status-by- 
achievement run counter to status-by-definition. In a world of 
status-by-definition, you can’t go up or down. 


INCE status-by-achievement is open only to the talented 
minority, and since we all need some sense of status, the 
widespread practice, much encouraged by advertising, of seek- 
ing status-by-consumption is evidence that the dynamism of an 
open society is still very much at work in America, rather than 
evidence to the contrary. Moreover, status is not a thing, but 
an evaluation. Therefore if a man thinks that he has status 
because he’s got a big, long new car, he Aas status. We may if 
we wish quarrel with his primitive sense of values. But Pack- 
ard overlooks the possibility that America’s addiction to con- 
spicuous consumption is evidence of the immature strength, 
rather than the decay, of the American dream. 

Packard says that “status seekers are altering our society 
by their preoccupation, in the midst of plenty, with acquiring 
evidence of status.” A clearer insight into the relation be- 
tween democracy and abundance is offered by David M. Potter 
in People of Plenty, who argues that whereas European equali- 
tarianism “is prone to demand that the man of property be 
stripped of his carriage and fine clothes,” the characteristic 
American demand is that ‘‘the ordinary man is entitled to mass- 
produced copies” of things which formerly only the rich could 
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enjoy. Which is why Chevrolets have become indistinguish- 
able from Cadillacs. And which is also why both will recede 


in importance, as status competition moves to other areas of 


consumption. 
P S. I. HAYAKAWA 


Trigger Terms and Trigger Fingers 


NEITHER BLACK Nor Wuite, by Wilma Dykeman and James 
Stokely. New York: Rinehart, 1957. 371 pp. $5. 


T WILL COME as no surprise to students of general semantics 
that the reading of this excellent compendium of Southern 
views on segregation leads one to the opinion that a large part 
of the South’s racial problems springs from many Southerners’ 
retention of outmoded signal reactions in regard to color, 
which are triggered by nearly any mention of almost any phase 
of the Negro’s fight for citizenship. 

The authors of the book, themselves Southerners, have 
drawn on material gathered from their long residence in, and 
many travels through, the region both before and after the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 decision on the desegregation of the 
schools. Using as their standard the humanistic concept of 
“reverence for life,” they have set down their impressions and 
their conversations with the residents of this region in crisis. 
In so doing they have compiled a valuable record of the hopes, 
fears, and desires of Negro and white—and of their failures. 

One of the problems the authors found recurring through- 
out the South was the failure of communication between the 
races. A Negro leader will say, “If the whites would only 
stop and listen to what we want, they would be surprised at 
how little it really is.” And a white woman was quoted as 
saying, ‘“There’s no real conversation between our white and 
Negro people . . . Since the Professor [the principal of the 
local Negro high school} died last year there aren't any of 
these young ones we can talk to.” 

The communication barriers between races are, of course, 
immeasurably strengthened by the continuing existence in 
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many Southern minds of an intensional picture of the Negro. 
Mammy and Uncle Tom are gone forever and bear no re- 
semblance to Lena Horne or Martin Luther King—except for 
the color of their skins. The preservation of outmoded stereo- 
types is fostered by the separation of the races which impedes 
knowledge one of the other. 

That this intensional orientation can be broken down in 
some cases is effectively proved by the authors when they 
quote several Southerners who changed their views upon per- 
sonal contact with individual Negroes. They talked with a 
white Army officer who said, “I don’t know about there not 
being any atheists in foxholes, but I do know damn well there 
weren't any segregationists in the ones I saw!’’ Also a “typical” 
Southern lady told of her change of heart, beginning with 
the simple act of standing next to a Negro on a Chicago bus. 


Being, I hope, fundamentally decent, I began to analyse 
what I had done. From then on, while we were in Chi- 
cago, I made myself sit down by a Negro whenever possi- 
ble, not just when necessary. And as I began not to notice 
and finally realized that I was beyond paying attention to 
color, a wonderful freedom came to me. I don’t think 
anyone can appreciate what a real liberation it is to be 
free of that constant consciousness of color unless he’s 
been a Southerner and lived through it. When I came 
back down here I looked at Negroes and their life with 
different eyes. 


B” THIS EDUCATION in tolerance of fundamentally decent 
people is blocked by the use of “trigger terms’ such as 
“mongrelization,” “‘miscegenation,”’ and their ilk which inflame 
emotions and stop reasonable processes of thought. And there 
is no area of human feeling more vulnerable to emotional 
attack than attitudes toward sex. The tired old question that 
invariably comes up when integration is discussed, “Would 
you want your sister to marry a Negro?” rarely receives such 
a logical answer as “She can always refuse, can’t she?” which 
was given by one Southern professor the authors interviewed. 

The legend of the pure, chaste, white Southern woman 
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bears a large part of the responsibility for the economic and 
cultural suppression of the Negro race. The Southern man 
seemed to have developed an image of woman split, by 
physical necessity, into black and white. Dykeman and Stokely 
sum up the situation saying that “the white aristocrat could 
keep his wife on a pedestal in the parlor because he had a 
black woman in the kitchen and backroom.” 

The white Southerner’s objection to miscegenation has al- 
ways been very much a one-way proposition: the objection is 
to the mating of the Negro male with the white female. The 
mating of white males with Negro females has always been 
shrugged off with a “boys will be boys” attitude. The authors 
quote a young Negro’s retort to a white man’s talk of inter- 
marriage, “You mean us marrying your wife’s daughters. 
We've been marrying your daughters for a long time!” Un- 
fortunately, the authors offer no further theory or discussion 
of this basic contradiction in the white Southerner’s views on 
miscegenation. One misses such insights into this complex 
question as are found in John Dollard’s Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town (Anchor Books, 1957). 


mye BARRIERS exist even between white and white, bely- 
ing, as Dykeman and Stokely say, the myth of the Solid 
South. In no other area of Southern life today does the failure 
of communication stand out more starkly than in the plight of 
the white moderates, those who ate sincerely in favor of 
segregation, and yet are even more strongly in favor of rule 
by law. Several say, ““You can’t pick and choose which laws 
you would like to obey. You have to obey them all, even 
when you don’t like them.” As if this problem of conscience 
were not enough to plague a thoughtful man, the moderates 
are victims of their neighbors’ two-valued orientation, which 
declares that if you are not a 100% segregationist, even in de- 
fiance of the law of the land, you are a “nigger-lover.”” A uni- 
versity professor with whom the authors talked summed up the 
dilemma of the respectable citizen when he said, ‘The difficulty 
of trying to be a true moderate in the South today is almost 
insurmountable. If you speak, you are often a traitor to one 
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side and no good to the other. I think most of the Southerners 
belong in this group.” They have lost their tongues in fear. 

But fortunately for those who would understand something 
of what is happening in the South, and why it is happening, 
this book itself opens channels of communication to the reader. 
From reading the words of a perplexed moderate, a White 
Citizens Council member, a Negro leader, a taxi driver, the 
reasoned plea of a minister, the ungrammatical shouts of a 
rabble-rouser, and from listening to the many others of all 
shades of skin and belief, a reader of Neither Black Nor White 
can form his own conclusions. There is plenty of material on 
which to ponder. Most interesting of all is the attempt to 
diagnose the semantic ills of a population at a time of social 
crisis when every ounce of tolerance, reason, and wisdom is 
needed. As one Southerner thoughtfully remarked: ‘‘Segrega- 
tion, integration, they’re words. It's easy for people to be 
against words. Sometimes it’s harder to be against flesh and 
blood, especially if the person is sitting across the table from 
you. 


ALICE GORTON HART 
Laconia, New Hampshire 


Cartography of Group Psychotherapy 


METHODS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Raymond J. Cor- 
sini. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 242 pp., $6.50. 


CHOTHERAPY, the calculated use of interpersonal rela- 
tionships to help the emotionally disturbed, has a long 
history. In ancient Greece the troubled person was treated 
with rest, diet, baths, massages, and exercise; he was also en- 
couraged to act out his problems in plays or discuss them with 
a friendly philosopher. In eighteenth century United States 
medical emphasis was on physical methods of treatment 
(bloodletting, blistering, ministration of cathartics and emetics, 
etc.) based on a firm belief in the physical etiology of mental 
and emotional disorders. The influence of psychoanalysis at the 
beginning of the twentieth century brought on an increased 
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interest in personality dynamics, the social etiology of nervous 
disorders, and individual psychotherapy; however, treatment 
remained a slow, tedious, and uncertain process. 

A cardinal feature of the treatment regimen in the middle 
decades of the current century has been a rapid growth of 
interest in the techniques of group psychotherapy. In the early 
1900’s a few of the invariably overworked physicians in psy- 
chiatric institutions sought a more economical approach through 
the employment of group treatment methods, usually in the 
form of classroom lectures. A mushrooming literature ac- 
curately reflects this trend: In the period 1926-1930 eleven 
articles on the subject appeared, 1936-1940 there were sixty- 
nine articles, in the span 1946-1950 no less than 536 articles 
appeared in the literature. 


R. CORSINI, an experienced group psychotherapist, has 

written a generally impartial and comprehensive book. 
He has undertaken to review and summarize a sizable sample 
of the literature and to classify and systematize a wide variety 
of techniques and methods. For instance, using the triple 
dichotomies of directive-nondirective, verbal-activity, and 
superficial-deep, he differentiates eight types of group psycho- 
therapy. Another example of his effort at integration is his 
classification of 166 mechanisms culled from the literature 
under nine general factors. Special attention is paid to four 
general methods: group psychoanalysis, nondirective group 
therapy, Adlerian family counseling, and psychodrama. The 
second half of the book is devoted to excerpts of verbatim inter- 
views of these approaches. 

In approaching this book from the viewpoint of a practic- 
ing group therapist and a university professor charged with 
teaching the subject, I was impressed with several limitations. 
No book presumes to teach psychotherapy, though this book 
may suggest some interesting innovations in technique. How- 
ever, while Methods of Group Psychotherapy is long on tech- 
nique and applications and short on theory, the author's at- 
tempt to summarize an extensive literature often results in a 
grossly superficial account of many of the methods represented ; 
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for example, the deceptively simple approach employed by 
Alcoholics Anonymous is dismissed in twenty-two lines and 
analytic group therapy is described in less than a page. A sug- 
gested supplementary reading list at the conclusion of each 
chapter would have been of great value. There is an extensive 
bibliography but the informative value of these articles is 
quite uneven. I reviewed fifty of the listed articles and found 
the majority clinical-subjective in nature, written by individuals 
without an elementary interest in measurement or experimental 
controls, and possessed of little scientific validity. As in the 
case of individual psychotherapy, there are many opinions and 
little established fact. While respecting Corsini’s attempt at 
an eclectic approach, I was left with the impression that as a 
research oriented psychologist he might have performed a 
greater service had he employed a more critical, evaluative 
approach. 

Despite these limitations, Dr. Corsini’s compendium serves 
admirably as a basic introduction to the methods of group 
psychotherapy and as such is of considerable value for the 
neophyte therapist faced with the problem of initially organiz- 
ing and ordering a diverse and often confusing field. 


C. Scott Moss 
State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, Missouri 





e CORRESPONDENCE oe 


Symbols of Anctent Japan 


irs: I am impressed by S. I. Hayakawa’s article ‘“Com- 

munication and the Human Community’ (ETC., XVI 
{1958}, 5-16). Being newly in America and a Japanese with 
a Zen background, I should like to share some of my thoughts 
on the subject. I am now an assistant professor at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Asian Studies, College of the Pacific, but am 
originally from Nagoya, Japan. There I was raised and trained 
to be a Zen monk. I believe the principle of Zen to be “Not 
depending on words and letters; transmission outside of teach- 
ing; direct pointing to the human mind; to see your own 
self becoming the Buddha.” In addition to Zen study I also 
went to the public schools and colleges in Japan and in this 
country where I studied Japanese and Chinese literature and 
music. 

Hayakawa’s article about methods of communication inter- 
ests me in that the article fits Japanese history. In the first 
stage of communication, the “artificial hills’ that Hayakawa 
mentions are the same as the Old Tombs known to Japanese 
archeologists. In the 2,500 years of Japanese history, most of 
the early historical evidences have disappeared, having been 
destroyed naturally or by strife. Anyone who travels along the 
Nara area will find many beautiful artificial hills, some oval- 
shaped, some gourd-shaped, and some with trees properly 
planted, They are the mounds of the early Emperors. At the 
beginning, natural hills were used, but later, hills were made 
by hand and were quite large. Some of the hills have a creek 
along the base. Inside the hills there was placed the Emperor's 
casket, which often was made of stone. 

The Chinese book Gishi describes such a tomb. When 
Queen Himiko (who may be a fictitious person) died, people 
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carried stones for many days to build her tomb, and finally 
made a hill several hundred feet in diameter. This Old Tomb 
era started in the last half of the third century A.D. and con- 
tinued until around the seventh century A.D. The highest 
development of this era was around the fifth century A.D. as 
shown in the tombs of the Emperors Ojin, Nintoku, and Richu. 
The reign of Nintoku was famous for its prosperity and in- 
creased political power. Also a reason for this tomb being a 
huge hill was the growth of the religious potential of great 
tombs for the preceding hundred and fifty years. In comparison 
with the pyramids in Egypt or Silbury Hill in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, the Old Tombs in Japan were smaller in size and his- 
torically much later. In numbers built, Japan had far more than 
Egypt or England. 

I agree that the value of building such objects was that 
“they and their names were used as the signs by which men 
were trained to react to each other in such a way as to make 
society possible.” Consequently, those artificial hills were not 
only made to enable people to get together at one place for 
ritual feasting. They stood there for people to gaze at as re- 
minders of their social ties. Making such large mounds ac- 
complished a political purpose of increased authority in the 
religious sense. People were, indeed, trained to react by look- 
ing at these artificial hills as a part of the beautiful country- 
side; their beautiful setting enhanced their power and made 
them a part of people’s lives. 


IX ADDITION TO the Old Tombs, there was another custom 
practiced in Japan. In the literature called Kojiki (com- 
pleted 712 A.D.), the section on “Emperor Sujin” says, 
“When this Emperor died, it was the first time to make a 
fence of men.” This was the custom of retainers of the 
Emperor forming a circle around his tomb and killing them- 
selves. This was the fence of men. The statement from 
Kojiki shows that this custom of Junshi, which might be 
translated, ‘Following Death,” started in this era. When a 
man of high rank or importance dies, people kill themselves 
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to follow him. “Following Death” started at the same time as 
the Old Tombs. 

Ancient religion in Japan was very simple. Most of the 
high caste were called “gods” and people worshiped them. 
Most of the objects in nature were objects of worship, even 
utensils and utilities. The concept of the future in their re- 
ligion was not clear, but I understand that they believed that 
there was a life after death similar to that which they knew. 
Therefore, they committed suicide wearing their armor and 
helmets. Their weapons were in their hands to protect their 
“gods” in the coming life. The man of high caste was a “god.” 
This was widely believed until the end of the Second World 
War, though by this time divinity was confined to the Em- 
peror and his family. During the Second World War the 
Japanese military government used various incantatory words 
relating to the divinity of the Emperor as symbols to control 
the society. Of course, the military government propaganda 
was not as simple as those earlier primitive concepts, yet people 
are the same in their nature. 

The custom of “Following Death” continued even though 
some compassionate emperors prohibited it. The golden age 
of the practice was after the civil war in the seventeenth 
century. For example when the lord Masamune Date died, 
fifteen of his officials committed suicide, and five warriors died 
after the officials who followed the lord. In this era, there 
were no great mounds constructed; the custom of Old Tombs 
had died out. Concerning the “Following Death,” many war- 
riors and officers killed themselves loyally, but most cases 
show that the suicide was not always unselfishly motivated. 
For instance, an old warrior who could not live much longer 
counted the merits of living or dying. If he died following 
his lord’s death he would gain fame; if he did not he would 
live in poverty and his descendants would not enjoy the 
privileges of his honorable death. The suicides of Kamikaze 
pilots were similar communicative actions. Both “Following 
Death” and Kamikaze are called “to live in eternal righteous- 
ness” and also “to blossom in the flower of death” in the 
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thought that “Righteousness is heavier than mountains, and 
death is lighter than the tip of the hair.” 


HE PARTICULAR SYMBOLS of cultural unity in Shintoism are 

worthy of note. There are three—symbols which sup- 
posedly the first gods of Japan handed down to their de- 
scendants, namely, Yata no Kagami (mirror), Yasakami no 
Magatama (jewel), and Kusanagi no Tsurugi (sword). 

When Professor Hayakawa visited and registered according 
to the custom of Japan at the Grand Shrine of Ise, the object 
of the prayers was Yata no Kagami. Yasakami no Magatama 
is the symbol of the Imperial family and Kusanagi no Tsurugi 
is enshrined in the Shrine of Atsuta in Nagoya. From ancient 
times, people in Japan try to visit the Grand Shrine at least 
once in their lives. Such visits give the visitors happiness and 
also show their loyalty. It is almost a duty. As a matter of 
fact, I visited there and registered even though I believe there 
are no gods outside of myself. As with most Japanese, I found 
this visit very pleasurable. 


i THE SIXTH century A.D. Buddhism was brought to Japan 
from China and gradually permeated the nation. The 
fundamental concept of Buddhism is explained as follows: 


Everything in this world is not eternal ; 
Everything in this world is suffering; 
All in this universe is selfless ; 

Nirvana is the perfect tranquility. 


Now our concern is the concept behind these words. In the 
Buddhist doctrine of non-discrimination, all objects are equal. 
Anything which we can see is equally valued. Anyone in this 
world, king or beggar, is prey to deadly illness. In other words, 
all humans and all things in this world are equal. 

Many sects of Buddhism came to Japan and their economic 
situation had to depend on the numbers of adherents. They 
excluded each other and parted into as many as thirteen sects 
and more than fifty divisions. Each of them had its own central 
head temple and established local head temples in most of the 
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important cities. Then people made a custom of visiting the 
gorgeous central head temple as well as the local head temples. 

Thus, from the beginning of our history, each social group 
had specific rules or conventions. These conventions, such as 
those governing clothing and eating, were decided by our vital 
needs or geographical situation. Some of them were deter- 
mined by moral and sentimental considerations. To obey their 
promises is not logical or practical but the people, if they 
were trained as a member of the society, feel secure morally 
and sentimentally obeying them. 

The practice of ritual in religion and in ordinary life is 
also one of the symbols of social unity. Ritual is a symbolic 
act for the control of natural and social phenomena. There 
are also taboos for the control of society. I recall that until 
fourteen years ago, there were taboos against criticism of the 
Imperial family and against the sacrilegious mention of certain 
religious objects. But now, Japan is more modern in many 
ways. Old traditions are dying out and a new ideology is 
gradually taking their place. When these new ideas will be 
triumphant in Japan is an open question, but it is certain that 
signs and symbols will play their part in whatever new society 
emerges. 

KAZUMITSU KATO 
American Academy of Asian Studies 
San Francisco, California 


Semantics of Technical Assistance 


irs: I found ETC.’s Special Issue on Interpretation and 
Intercultural Communication (Winter 1957-58) most in- 
teresting. One reason is that I recently returned from a year 
and a half mission as United Nations technical assistance ex- 
pert in Jamaica, B.W.I. During this work I met difficulties 
which I believe are to a considerable extent of semantic nature. 
Other experts there, from U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, 
shared my feeling that the people in Jamaica “seemed to re- 
sent our advisory work,” although the Government of Jamaica 
had requested our assistance. 
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I believe that this matter of communication is too much 
neglected in technical assistance programs, and that some edu- 
cation of the experts is necessary. Perhaps they should be 
equipped with some kind of manual on general semantics or 
metalinguistics. 

I had, however, a very pleasant experience as regards my 
Jamaica assistant, who after some time became my second-in- 
command. After we had worked together for some time, he 
told me that he had been ‘“‘scared’”” when told that he was to 
assist me, because, as he said, “I was, as most of us are, biased 
against Europeans.” Eventually he changed his attitude com- 
pletely and we found our work together to be most pleasant 
and rewarding. He later wrote me that the time of his work 
with me was the happiest in his life. 

It was, by the way, a great shock for my family and me to 
encounter so much racial prejudice in Miami, when we passed 
through there on our return to Sweden. The shock was espe- 
cially great coming from Jamaica, where we had the pleasure 
of getting along nicely with people of many different races. 
For example, yet unaware of the state of things, I sat down 
among the “colored,” in the back compartment of a bus. The 
expression on the faces of the “white’’ people was something 
to see. We found the situation very incredible and not at all 
democratic! 

SIXTEN E, FLACH 
Bromma, Sweden 
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HE HONOLULU CONFERENCE. Papers are now invited for 

the 1960 International Conference on General Semantics, to be 
held in Honolulu on the invitation of the University of Hawaii, 
July 31 to August 5, 1960. The rules governing the selection of 
papers to be presented are as follows: 

1. Papers may be submitted in any language. However, papers 
submitted in languages other than English, French, German, Spanish, 
and Russian should be accompanied by an English translation or 
abstract. 

2. In order to allow abundant time for discussion and to maintain 
a high standard, the number of papers to be presented will be limited. 

3. However, in order that everyone may have an equal oppor- 





ON INVITATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 
the 1960 International Conference on General Semantics will 
be held in Honolulu, Hawaii, Sunday, July 31, through Friday, 


August 5, 1960. Information as to programs, travel and ar- 
rangements, accommodations, special events, etc., will be sent 
to members of the International Society for General Semantics 
and the Institute of General Semantics by mail and also an- 
nounced in ETC. 

Prior to the Conference, during the University of Hawaii 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 29, courses in general se- 
mantics and its applications will be offered by various depart- 
ments: Speech, Psychology, Education, and others. 

Immediately following the Conference, August 8-19, there 
will be a two-week “Seminar in Semantics” offered by the De- 
partment of Speech, University of Hawaii (Speech PS-640, 4 
credits). Outstanding contributors to the field of general 
semantics will serve on the seminar staff. 

Papers for presentation at the Second International Con- 
ference on General Semantics are invited. Members of ISGS, 
the Institute, and all other interested persons are urged to sub- 
mit papers, to attend the Conference, and to attend as many as 
possible of the Summer Session programs both before and 
after the Conference. Sightseeing tours will be arranged for 
those wishing to become better acquainted with the Fiftieth 
State. 
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tunity to appear on the program, papers will be submitted anony- 
mously, so that they may be judged on merit alone. Papers should 
be submitted in duplicate. The author's name should be enclosed in 
blank, sealed envelopes, attached to each of the two copies of the 
typescript. The sealed envelopes will be opened only after the Pro- 
gtam Committee has decided whether the paper has been accepted for 
presentation. 
4. Papers, or abstracts thereof between 500 and 1000 words in 

length, may be submitted at once to: 

Dr. S. I. HAYAKAWA 

San Francisco State College 

San Francisco 27, California 
Papers and abstracts must be postmarked not later than February 15, 
1960. 


THE FOREGOING RULES governing the anonymous submission of 
papers were initiated in preparation for the Conference on General 
Semantics held at the University of Chicago, June, 1951, and have 
been observed at all general semantics conferences since that date: at 
Washington University, St. Louis, June, 1954, and at Mexico City 
College, August, 1958. 

Another. tradition of conferences on general semantics is that the 
presentation of papers is not limited to professional scholars, sci- 
entists, and academicians. Those who, because of the newness of 
their interest in general semantics or because of lack of academic 
rank or scholarly connections, feel hesitant about offering papers need 
feel no such hesitation. Non-academic members with ideas to submit 
are especially urged not to permit a lack of familiarity with scholarly 
formalities to deter them from submitting papers. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII is preparing a considerable pro- 
gram in semantics, general semantics, and allied fields for the Summer 
Session of 1960, so that those planning to attend the Conference may, 
by coming to Hawaii six weeks earlier and/or staying two weeks 
later, have further opportunities for semantic study. The six-week 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 29, will feature many courses in 
general semantics and its applications. Such courses, both introductory 
and advanced, are already planned for the departments of Speech, 
Psychology, and Education; offerings in other departments are also 
being arranged. Announcements of these courses will be made in 
ETC. as soon as arrangements are completed. 

Following the Conference, there will be a two-week “Seminar in 
Semantics,” offered by the University of Hawaii Department of 
Speech. The course will carry four units of graduate credit, but will 
be open to non-credit students and to qualified undergraduates. The 
following is a catalog description of the Course: 
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“Speech PS-640. Seminar in Semantics. An intensive course in 
the origins and principles of semantics, including sessions exploring 
the applications of general semantics to interpersonal relations and to 
the functioning of groups. Insights into the communicative process 
drawn from semantics, information theory, group dynamics, and 
linguistics will be developed in lectures and demonstrations and ex- 
emplified in group experiments. Prerequisites: Speech 440 (‘Intro- 
duction to Semantics’) or equivalent, consent of instructor, and at- 
tendance at all sessions of the International Conference on General 
Semantics, August 1-5, 1960.” 

The staff of this post-Conference course has not yet been an- 
nounced, but it will consist of distinguished educators from the 
University of Hawaii faculty, together with several of the Conference 
speakers. Inquiries about the six-week Summer Session may be ad- 
dressed to Dr. SHUNZO SAKAMAKI, Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14. Inquiries about the post-Confer- 
ence seminar may be address to Dr. ELizABETH Carr, Department 
of Speech, University of Hawaii. 


BUT MAN DOES NOT LIVE by seminars alone. Also arranged in 
connection with the Conference are a number of pleasure trips, sight- 
seeing tours around Oahu and the other islands, luaus, Japanese and 
Chinese dinners, and of course afternoons on Waikiki. The Con- 
ference headquarters will be at the Hawaiian Village Hotel. Details 
about the Conference and all other connected events will be an- 
nounced as arrangements are completed. Meanwhile, preliminary in- 
formation can be obtained from the Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee, Mrs. CHARLES L. SCHAFER, P.O. Box 493, Corte 
Madera, California. 


ERBAL COCOONS. “You'd be interested to know,” he (the 

psychiatrist) said when the problem had been identified and 
placed, as it were, on the desk between them, “how many people 
come to me with troubles that are largely a matter of nomenclature. 
They suffer the tortures of the damned at the idea that a particular 
label may fit them or may not fit them. Am I a man? Am I a 
coward? Am I a failure? Am I am invert? Sometimes, simply, am 
I a lunatic? If you could only get it through your head that it's you, 
only you, who’s pinning the label on or taking it off, you'd have 
your problem half licked. . . .” Louis Auchincloss in Venus in Sparta 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 


PRIZES TOTALLING $1400 are offered in an essay contest sponsored 
by the International Humanist and Ethical Union for persons under 
35 years of age. Topic of the essay, not to exceed 2,500 words, may 
be “Varieties of Humanism,” “Ethical Humanism as a Basis of Right 
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and Wrong,” “The Humanist Answer to the World’s Needs,” “Ethical 
Humanism as a Way of Life,” or “Methods of Promoting a Humanist 
Outlook.” Deadline is December 31, 1959. All contestants will re- 
ceive a free year subscription to any Humanist journal. Details may 
be obtained from office of IHEU at Oudegracht 152, Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. 


SOME 121 STUDENTS attended a one-week seminar-workshop, 
“Leadership Training in General Semantics,” at San Francisco State 
College June 15-19, co-sponsored by the San Francisco Chapter, 
ISGS. Lecturers were S. I. Hayakawa, Richard Dettering, Eugene 
Rebstock, John L. Clark, and William Pemberton, all save Pemberton 
of the College staff. Evening events arranged by the chapter included 
a reception on the opening day and a dinner, with Hayakawa as 
speaker, at the close. With the success of the seminar, plans are 
under way to make it an annual event at the college. 


SGS CHAPTER NOTES. Current officers of the San Francisco 

Chapter are George Moore, president; Max Spurlock, vice presi- 
dent; Aubery Conrad, secretary; Ruth Aldeguer, treasurer; and Her- 
man Friedman, Clifford Levy, Nancy Savidge, Janet Blundell and 
past president Stanley Diamond, directors. Recent speakers include 
Buckminster Fuller, Lawrence Frank and A. H. Maslow. .. . S. I. 
Hayakawa presented public lectures recently under the auspices of 
both the San Francisco and Los Angeles Chapters of ISGS. In San 
Francisco in April, he spoke on “The Creative Process: Some Cur- 
rent Theories,” and in Los Angeles a month later, his topic was “The 
Creative Process: Some Recent Theories’”—which seems to be cutting 
a rather thin line. . . . Honolulu Chapter officers for 1959 are 
Elizabeth Carr, president; Ronald Lin, first vice president; Cecil 
Dotts, second vice president; Linda Watson, recording secretary; 
Loraine Dotts, corresponding secretary; Mary Watson, treasurer. . . 
Los Angeles Chapter boasts three outstanding designers. Roger Ken- 
nedy was honored by the Gilbert Paper Company for his design of 
the masthead for Data, the chapter's monthly newsletter. Kennedy 
and Keith Bright have designed outstanding posters and mailing 
pieces for the chapter's public lectures. Steve Madden designed new 
stationery for ISGS. 


A “LIVE” DEMONSTRATION of how to teach general semantics 
to junior high school students was the subject of the June meeting of 
the Los Angeles Chapter, ISGS. Catherine Minteer, author of Words 
and What They Do to You, brought 20 students of her eighth grade 
English class at Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, to show 
how their weekly session in general semantics is conducted. 
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Mrs. Minteer explained how she presents a theory of how lan- 
guage can cause misunderstandings, or challenges the class with a 
situation involving language. Then the students discuss the issue 
and wind up with one of the key points of general semantics. The 
students themselves pointed out how they bring up problems from 
their own experiences to illustrate the discussions. Then they pro- 
ceeded to show this to the chapter by conducting a spontaneous dis- 
cussion of the sort they hold in their weekly class. 

What effect does all this have? First; Mrs. Minteer said, they 
become concerned with changing others—with calling attention to 
semantic errors of their long-suffering parents, for example. But 
later they become more interested in changing themselves. The stu- 
dents also use general semantics in their social relationships. As one 
pointed out, general semantics can eliminate arguments with little 
brothers, since the little brothers won't know the terminology and 
will have to ask the parents what the words mean, and the parents 
in turn have to ask the general semantics student to explain! This 
brought up the question in the ensuing discussion period of whether 
general semantics training undermines the authority of parents. Mrs. 
Minteer pointed out that most of her students discuss the semantic 
lessons with their parents. 
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Portrait of the Realist 
As a Young Magazine .. . 


.. + and a unique and lively 
one, too—devoted to free- 
thought criticism and satire, 
for people who think for 
themselves — regardless of 
what cigarette they smoke. 


Here are some of the fea- 
tures in the first eight issues 
which have resulted in sev- 
eral angry letters and two 
thousand enthusiastic readers. 


Articles: 


The Semantics of “God’’—by the editor of the I.G.S. Newsletter. 
Psychological Aspects of Discouraging Contraception—by Albert 
Ellis, Ph.D. 
Clerical Interference in Interfaith Marriages—by a civil liberties 
attorney 
The Kickback Morality—a reporter tells how an American city 
reacts to a probe of its corruption 
The Role of Myth—by a prominent psychiatrist 

Satire: 
Monologue by a Miss Rheingold Loser—which caused a beer 
manufacturer to ‘investigate’ the Realist 
See the Tired Man—a critique of telethons 


Diabolic Dialogues—on the morality of the clean H-bomb 
Realist First Reader—on the immorality of artificial birth control 


Columns: 


The Tolerant Pagan—critical analysis of the socio-political activi- 
ties and antics of organized religion around the world 

Taboo Or Not Taboo—covering the trends in censorship 
Modest Proposals—bitter-sweet satire of such things as a plan for 
surrender, synagogue-bombers and the American Medical Associa- 
tion 


These issues are yours at the special rate of all 8 for $2. Or, with 
a $3 (10-issue) subscription, they're yours for only $1. With a 
$5 (20-issue) subscription, those first eight issues are yours free. 


The Realist, Dept. S 225 Lafayette St. N.Y. 12, N.Y. 














On invitation of the 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


will be held in 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Sunday through Friday, July 31 to August 5, 1960 


Members of the International Society for General 
Semantics, the Institute of General Semantics, and all 
other interested persons are invited to attend. 


SHUNZO SAKAMAKI 
Professor of History and Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 


ELIZABETH CARR 
President, Honolulu Chapter, International Society for General 
Semantics; Professor of Speech, University of Hawaii 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, Chairman; PUBLICITY AND ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE: 

r. and Mrs. Charles L. Schafer, Corte Madera, California, Chairmen ; 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE CONFERENCE: Elizabeth Carr. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION COURSES: In anticipation of the Con- 
ference, the University of Hawaii Summer Session (six weeks, June 20- 
July 29) will offer special courses in semantics, general semantics, and 
their application to various fields of activity and knowledge. 


POST-SESSION SEMINAR: A two-week seminar in general semantics, 
offering four units of = or undergraduate credit, will be offered 
by the Department of Speech of the University of Hawaii, August 8-19, 
immediately following the Conference. 


Information about the Conference and Summer Session programs 
will be published as soon as details are confirmed. Preliminary in- 
quiries may be addressed to: 


Dr. EvizapeTH CARR Mrs. CHARLES L. SCHAFER 
Department of Speech ISGS Conference Committee 
University of Hawaii P.O. Box 493 

Honolulu 14, Hawaii Corte Madera, California 
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